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ADULT EDUCATION 


ADULT EDUCATION 1s intended to be both a record of 

activities and an open forum for the discussion of all 

matters, however controversial, relating to Adult 

Education. It should be understood that the Institute 

is not committed in any way by statements or articles 

appearing in the Fournal and signed by the names or 
initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


We know that before this issue is in print there will be an 

important pronouncement on Technical Education and that a 
Ministry of Education pamphlet on Evening Institutes will be pub- 
lished. But printers, even as good-natured as ours, cannot wait 
indefinitely for government spokesmen, especially when they are 
already afflicted by a dispute in their own kingdom. We have to 
reconcile ourselves to the facts that only by happy chance can we be 
topical and that if this issue is a little delayed it is not likely to stray 
beyond its seasonal description. 


Te editing of a quarterly journal can be an annoying business. 


* * * * € 


We have also strayed somewhat in space as well as, involuntarily, 
perhaps, in time. It is not new for us to look beyond the British scene, 
but this is the first time that we have tried to provide for a more 
systematic commentary on North American adult education. The 
justification (if any is needed) is perhaps two-fold—that there is a 
purely professional advantage in looking at familiar fields as other 
people see them, and that in-so-far as adult education helps to form 
opinion and attitudes, we have a positive duty to contribute after our 
own fashion to Anglo-American understanding. 

But how to.do it? There’s the rub. The material supplied to us 
this quarter by the U.S. and Canadian Adult Education Associations 
is in exchange for commentary and notes on events and publications 
in the U.K. which will appear in our namesake in the U.S.A. and in 
Food for Thought in Canada. In correspondence and rarer personal 
meetings, we have canvassed various possibilities—even such an 
ambitious one as an annual volume of U.S.—U.K. Studies in Adult 
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Education, which might lead to wider international exchanges. But 
for the moment we have to rest content with a more modest under- 
taking through which we can at least begin to accustom ourselves to 
unfamiliar idioms of ideas even more importantly than of words. 

* * * 

We can also give advance notice of another venture in co-operation. 
Visitors from Canada and the U.S.A. who have studied British adult 
education in recent years have encountered with enthusiasm those 
400 pp. of close-set type that make up the 1919 Report of the Adult 
Education Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction. Everyone 
agrees that this is a classic document and it receives the treatment all 
too frequently meted out to the classics—it is respectfully written 
about and read about but rarely read; excusably perhaps since it is 
long out of print and not easily come by. 

Thanks to the enthusiasm of Dr Roby Kidd in Canada and Dr 
Cyril Houle of Chicago, the Institute has now been able to work out 
in conjunction with the Canadian and American Adult Education 
Associations, a scheme for republishing substantial parts of the 
original report, prefaced by a long essay by Professor Waller relating 
the report to the present day. It will be published for the sponsors by 
Max Parrish & Co. Ltd. with the intention that it should be available 
for the 21st anniversary meetings of the Canadian AEA in June. 
There will be fuller publicity for this work later but it is worth saying 
now that its purchase will be more than a mark of respect for the past. 
As Professor Waller admirably illustrates in his introduction, the 
fundamental ideas underlying all adult education have never been 
more finely stated than they were in this report. 

* * * * 

The articles in this issue by Mr Levitt and Mr Williams raise, by 
implication, a subject that is likely to come into greater prominence. 
Do we move best from sociability to education or from education to 
sociability? Despite Mr Levitt’s spirited defence, it is obvious that a 
given output of energy is not likely to have the same educational 
effect in a Working Men’s Club as it is in the Ivanhoe Community 
College. But the club does not depend for its existence on public 
funds and it can finance its own running costs. What then is the 
right blend of centres with a high educational content which must 
depend on public financing and of self-maintaining centres, many 
times more numerous but with a lower educational potential? The 
question is worth considering because it will certainly affect the 
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development and inter-action of Community Centres and Com- 
munity Colleges—or less ambitiously of Evening Institutes in some 
of their newer manifestations. 

The Short Course in Further Education which the Ministry of 
Education is organising for a second year at Ashridge from August 
8th-17th may help to provide some of the answers. It is described as 
‘designed for Heads and Teachers of Evening Institutes; Teachers 
in Day Continuation Schools and Day Release Classes; Youth 
Leaders and Organisers and Community Centre Wardens and 
Organisers’'—a pretty comprehensive recruitment. The closing date 
is April 30th and application forms can be had from the Ministry 
(Teachers’ Short Courses) 36-38 Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
Cost £11 5s. od. A strong team of directing HMI’s will be headed by 
Mr K. J. Ritchie. 

* * * * * 

A few of our readers may reply impatiently that of course they 
know Hillcroft. But Miss Paice is probably right in thinking that 
they are in a minority. That minority will almost equally certainly 
know Ferdie Smith who, having completed fifty-two years’ outstand- 
ing service for Ruskin College, is now retiring for no more obvious 
reason that that he is too young to carry on any longer. There is a 
wide desire that his unique service in adult education should be 
suitably marked. A testimonial fund has been opened and the Princi- 
pal of Ruskin, Mr H. W. Hughes, will be glad to send details on 
request. 

We should hesitate to wish Ferdie Smith a restful retirement: we 
hope rather that he will now have time to pursue some of the other 
interests which his unflagging devotion to Ruskin must have 
restricted in the past. 
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“TOWARD CULTURAL DEMOCRACY ?’ 
by Frank Jessup 
Secretary to the Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies, Oxford 


N Quest of Knowledge: A Historical Perspective on Adult 
| Ee was published in New York towards the end of 

1955, with the financial support of the Fund for Adult Education. 
The author, Mr C. Hartley Grattan, is not a professional adult 
educator, and his book is none the worse for that; it is readable, the 
writing has style, and since he is not himself engaged in hewing the 
timber, he is in a good position to describe the topography of the 
wood as a whole—that is, if our trees and saplings, and the other 
people’s brambles and undergrowth, are all parts of the same wood 
of adult education, and not separate copses and plantations, a question 
on which Mr Grattan rightly expresses doubt. 

He says of his book that it is ‘neither a formal nor a complete 
history; it is rather a long essay using historical materials’. Perhaps it 
might more accurately be termed a series of essays, for, regarded as an 
essay, it suffers from looseness of structure. In Parts | and V, on 
Adult Education and its Social Context and Adult Education: Idea 
and Reality, Mr Grattan has several penetrating things to say which 
are as pertinent to this country as to the United States, Part II con- 
tains some reflections on the way in which the education of adults was 
regarded in the prehistoric world, in Greece, in Rome, in Medieval 
Europe, and in Renaissance Europe, and whilst these short chapters 
contain a number of interesting observations, they are little germane 
to the central theme of the book, which is ‘the American story’. 
Part III is entitled The British Record: Adult Education in an 
Industrial Society. It is a lucid, and bearing in mind that Mr Grattan’s 
interest is in British influence on America, a well-balanced account of 
experiences and developments in this country, although naturally 
it suffers from the attempt to write the history of adult education as a 
thing in itself instead of as one part of social history. It leads up to 
Part IV, the longest section of the book, on The American Story, 
which is sub-titled Toward Cultural Democracy? 

It is the American chapters that are likely to be of most interest 
to the English reader. They invite a comparison of American with 
British ideas and practices as inevitably as the British visitor to the 
United States begins to make a comparison of the ideals and mores 


* Association Press. xiv + 337 pp. $4.95. 
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accepted there with those of his home country. Constantly, and 
rightly, warnings are uttered against seeking to find in America 
merely a bigger and wealthier Britain. Of course there are differ- 
ences, and important ones, but the error of making false compari- 
sons is possible only because the similarities are both more con- 
spicuous and more fundamental than the differences. 

So it is legitimate enough to read the American chapters with the 
English comparison in mind. The real difficulty in understanding 
adult education in America lies not so much in the possibility of 
making false comparisons as in the probability of making false 
generalisations. The dilemma is this: to understand involves dis- 
covering the relationship between things, and that means making 
generalisations: but the size of the United States, the variety of its 
soils and of its climate, the technological gap between the processes 
of the small farmer and the great factory, the islands of poverty in an 
ocean of wealth, and above all the heterogeneity of its people, make 
generalisation more than usually dangerous. Yet Americans are 
convinced that there is a discernible American way of life, a convic- 
tion which experience bears out, even if definition of the way remains 
elusive. Correspondingly, there is a discernible American attitude 
towards education, an attitude based on ‘the powerful American 
belief in the sovereign virtue of education as a guarantor of success 
in life. . . One of the pillars on which American democracy rests is 
the assumption of the educability of man, that it is possible deliber- 
ately to improve and sophisticate his ability to make rational 
decisions on private, workaday, and public affairs’. 

This is a large claim for education, and at the same time can result 
in narrowness. Is education in truth the sovereign virtue, or is it one 
of several? And if the purpose of education is to guarantee success in 
life, how is it to be assessed? Plainly there is a danger of the appraisal 
being limited to material things, because they lend themselves so 
readily to measurement. Is it right, indeed, to regard education as 
having any purpose beyond itself—is it for anything? Peel (whom 
Mr Grattan quotes) expressed the view to his Tamworth constituents 
in 1841 that ‘increased intelligence and increased knowledge are 
absolutely essential to your worldly pursuits’. This seems a regrettably 
narrow view of the virtues of education, but of course the utilitarian 
attitude persists in all of us, on both sides of the Atlantic, although 
more strongly, I think, in the United States than here. The utili- 
tarian purpose need not be a low, material one; for Lester F. Ward, 
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for example, it was no less than ‘the scientific control of social forces 
by the collective mind of society,’ and he concluded his work on 
Dynamic Sociology with the words ‘Any system of education which 
falls short, even in the least particular, of absolute universality, can 
not proceed from any true conception of what education is for or of 
what is capable of accomplishment.’* 

This assumption, that absolute universality in education is attain- 
able, is another striking feature of the American scene. No one pre- 
tends that it has yet been achieved, but the attempt to move towards 
it is in contrast with our practice (if not our principles) of so organis- 
ing education as to result in the emergence of an élite, albeit increas- 
ingly a self-selective élite. Perhaps it might be claimed that our 
practice enriches society by leading to increased diversification; 
Americans see their society as already sufficiently varied and differ- 
entiated, and are more apt to think of education as a unifying influ- 
ence, a view which not merely accords with the spirit of the age but 
is also a recognition of the needs that spring from physical conditions, 
especially the vast size of the country, regional differences, and 
heterogeneous racial backgrounds. 

‘American education’ says Mr Grattan ‘has become an experiment 
in mass education at all levels of its structured expression, from 
kindergartens to universities.’ The dangers of mass education and 
of mass culture are seen by thoughtful Americans no less clearly 
than by visiting Britons.+ Mr Grattan, with the eye on contemporary 
America, quotes the final paragraph of Professor M. I. Rostovtzeff’s 
Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire: 


‘Our civilization will not last unless it be a civilization not of one 
class, but of the masses. The Oriental civilizations were more stable 
and lasting than the Graeco-Roman, because, being chiefly based on 
religion, they were nearer the masses. Another lesson is that violent 
attempts at levelling have never helped to uplift the masses. They 
have destroyed the upper classes, and resulted in accelerating the 
process of barbarization. But the ultimate problem remains like a 
ghost, ever present and unlaid: Is it possible to extend a higher 
civilization to the lower classes without debasing its standards and 
diluting its quality to the vanishing point? Is not every civilization 
bound to decay as soon as it begins to penetrate the masses?’ 


* Quoted by James Creese in The Extension of University Teaching, p. 54. 


+ See Mr J. B. Priestley on Admass in Journey down a Rainbow. 
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But is it not the truth that no civilisation has been destroyed by its 
diffusion amongst the masses, but rather that the upper classes have 
never hitherto attempted to diffuse their civilisation amongst the 
masses until economic and political power had already begun to pass 
to them, and that the masses, unimpressed by or even unaware of the 
values of the superior civilisation, saw no sufficient reason to sustain 
it? True culture is not dependent upon exclusiveness of possession. 

This insistence on the importance of the diffusion of knowledge 
is not a new feature of American thought. Buckle, writing a hundred 
years ago, commented that, in Germany, there was a serious failure 
in the diffusion of knowledge, and, in America, a no less serious one 
in its accumulation. ‘And,’ Buckle added ‘as civilisation is regulated 
by the accumulation and diffusion of knowledge, it is evident that no 
country can even approach to a complete and perfect pattern, if 
cultivating one of these conditions to excess, it neglects the cultiva- 
tion of the other.’ The century since Buckle wrote has seen a mani- 
fold increase in the number of American institutions of higher 
education and the present danger is not so much the failure to 
accumulate knowledge as the lack of time to order and to evaluate 
the accumulation. But the distribution of knowledge remains a car- 
dinal purpose of American higher education. 

The use, in the last paragraph, of the inelegant term ‘institutions 
of higher education’ was deliberate, to avoid the use of the word 
‘universities’. There are noticeable differences between Oxbridge and 
Redbrick, but no one doubts that they both belong to the same genus. 
The differences between the American institutions that go by the 
name of university however are wide, and even within the indi- 
vidual university ‘it is impossible to find . . . . a single, simple 
motivating ideal which will bring into focus its restless, diversified, 
complex activities’.* The use of the same term to include such a 
variety of divergent institutions is unfortunate, for it is easy, for 
example, to condemn a small university with only a local reputation 
for not being a Harvard, Yale, or Johns Hopkins (still less an 
Oxbridge) when that is not its function in life at all. No doubt the 
liberal arts college could perform better than it now does its function 
of offering young men and women a general education, but it must 
be judged according to its own purpose, and not compared with the 
British university which is trying to do a different job, to inculcate a 
discipline of learning. And incidentally it little behoves us, who think 
* J. Creese. op. cit. p. 7. 
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we cannot afford to give the majority of our children between the 
ages of 15 and 18 even one day a week in an educational environment, 
to adopt a superior attitude to America, that gives 30 per cent of its 
young people a full-time* ‘college’ education to the age of 22 or 
thereabouts. 

This difference between American and British conceptions of 
education runs right through the two systems, from the public school 
(using the term in its American and literal sense) to university exten- 
sion. It is significant that the Americans talk about University Exten- 
sion, whereas, at least in the less revolutionary parts of this country, 
we still talk about University Extension lectures. The first flowering 
of American University Extension took place in the early 18g0’s, 
largely under the influence of the English example. The Preface to 
the Proceedings of the first National Conference on University 
Extension held at Philadelphia in December 1891 refers to trans- 
ferring the English experiment ‘bodily to our soil’. Mr Grattan com- 
ments elsewhere that adult education will not travel across the ocean 
and it is not surprising that University Extension, in its original, 
English, form, lasted in America for only a very few years. Americans 
began to work out their own schemes of University Extension. The 
term extra-mural was not used, and its absence is significant: extra- 
mural work suggests a university, immured in monastic seclusion, 
sending forth missionaries to the outside world. For good, and for 
bad, the American universities (most of which, it must be remem- 
bered, are of comparatively recent foundation, even by the historical 
standards that are relevant to American institutions) have not 
enjoyed, or suffered from, the slightly detached position of the 
British university. The typical American university (if such a thing 
exists) has always been conscious of its obligation to the community 
of which it forms part; community service was the central idea of 
the ‘unique and comprehensive plan’ by which the great President 
Harper of Chicago University hoped to ‘revolutionise University 
study in this country’. The university might perform its service to 
the community on-campus or off-campus, but not extra-murally; 
that phrase would have suggested an aloofness from society which 
the university did not seek and society would not tolerate. It comes 
as something of a shock to discover that the great and famous exten- 


* The vacations are long, and during them many students earn money ‘to help them 
through the following session: the phrase full-time must be read as subject to that 
qualification. 
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sion activities of the University of Wisconsin did not result from a 
vote of the University faculty, but from a statute passed by the 
Wisconsin State Legislature. Extension activities have, therefore, 
sometimes reflected social needs rather than needs which the 
University was peculiarly fitted to satisfy. At one university, well 
known for its learning in certain academic fields, which I visited 
recently, I was told that the Extension courses covered not only 
advanced, but also elementary Bridge. My informant, a member of 
the University not professionally engaged in Extension work, 
regretted that the University should be concerned with such unaca- 
demic activities, ‘especially’, he added, ‘seeing that we lose money 
on these courses’ (i.e. that the costs exceeded the fee-income, not that 
the pupils were beginning to excel their masters). But there was no 
other body to run the courses, they had a social value, and the 
University thought that its obligation to its local community required 
this gesture of academic abasement. 

Service to the community, and self-improvement, are the motives 
that prompt much of the activity in American adult education. In 
Britain, at least until the advent of the Welfare State, a powerful 
motive has been the desire for social reform. Possibly that motive no 
longer has the driving force that it had a generation, or two genera- 
tions, ago, but the connexion of the adult education movement with 
social reform in this country certainly has accounted for some of the 
major differences of direction taken by British and by American adult 
education. If it is true that adult education in Britain no longer 
derives so much of its energy from the desire for social reform, we 
may find the differences between practice in this country and in 
America narrowing during the next generation. 

Of course many other agencies besides the universities are active in 
American adult education. Corresponding with the great increase 
of LEA non-vocational work in England is the development of 
public school adult education in America. It began, as in England, 
with night schools for those who were ‘deficient in the rudiments’, 
but whereas this became a decreasingly important part of the work 
in England, in America it took on a new prominence as part of the 
movement to Americanise the immigrant during World War I. It 
may have been an adventitious development, but it gave public 
school adult education a public esteem which it still retains, and 
which enables it to indulge, without loss of reputation, in peripheral 
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activities which in England would certainly be damned as recrea- 
tional. 

The wide variety of bodies and institutions which have been, or 
still are, concerned with adult educaticn in the United States is well 
brought out by Mr Grattan. Adult Education as an Omnium 
Gatherum is the significant title of one of his chapters. Some of the 
agencies are now defunct or dormant—the Lyceums, Chautauqua 
(the exemplar of the Oxford summer meetings which started in 1888, 
and therefore the ancestor of our present Summer Schools), and the 
American Society for the Extension of University Teaching, for 
example—but others have grown up to take their place, and anyone 
who has the opportunity of taking part (as I did, last November) in 
the annual convention of the Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A. can only be enthralled, once again, by the infinite variety that 
is American life. Not all aspects of it will endear themselves to the 
visitor’s eye and any attempt to take up a position that will cause 
all the aspects to melt into one harmonious panora™~ will prove both 
uncomfortable and unavailing. But the vigour of American adult 
education (or, perhaps more truly, of American adult educators), 
the enthusiasm, and the firm faith in the value of education, com- 
mand admiration. And, despite all the differences, adult educators 
in America and adult educationists in Britain have much in com- 
mon, not least their problems. This emerges clearly in Mr Grattan’s 
concluding paragraph, which I quote, not only for its content, but 
also as a nice example of his style: 


‘Shrewd readers who have followed the writer to this point will 
have been wondering whether he has not been writing lately without 
reckoning on the attitudes of the final arbiters of adult education, the 
customers, actual and potential. Not at all. What has been written 
has been written in full consciousness of the fact of “apathy” (however 
defined or explained), of those difficulties inherent in bridging the 
gap between high and popular culture (including the language bar), 
or the difficulty of demonstrating the high utility of the non- 
utilitarian, of the difficulty of surmounting a sense of cultural 
inadequacy in the customers, of the need for exorcising the notion 
that age makes learning impossible, and of the trials involved in 
dealing with persistent persons called yearners (not learners). These 
burdens have not been forgotten. Rather they have been carefully 
filed under the label Permanent Challenges to Adult Educators. 
They are the difficulties to which the flesh of adult educators is 
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inescapably heir; they perpetually cast their dark, enigmatic shadows 
over the adult educator’s world. They cause the adult educator to 
select as his private hero, not Hercules cleaning out the Augean 
stables with celerity, but Sisyphus of Corinth eternally rolling his 
stone up the hill.’ 
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DO YOU KNOW HILLCROFT ? 
by D. R. Paice 
Publicity Secretary, Hillcroft College 


VER the past three years I have been visiting various parts 

of the country in my work as publicity secretary for Hillcroft, 

the residential college for women at Surbiton, Surrey. During 
these tours I have made a point of meeting as many tutors and other 
workers in adult education as possible, in the belief that they would 
be likely to know of suitable candidates for full-time study of the 
type offered at Hillcroft. Deft fencing on their part when faced with 
a conversation on this subject suggests that not enough is known of 
the work of a residential long-term college, and that fuller informa- 
tion and clarification would be a help to those in a position to advise 
possible applicants. 

Hillcroft opened in 1920 as the Residential College for Working 
Women, in Beckenham, and was recognised by the then Board of 
Education in 1929, since when it has been in receipt of a direct 
grant. The College is governed by an independent Council, which 
includes representatives of the Tutors’ Association, the WEA, and 
other organisations connected with education and women’s activities. 
Since the War about fifty students a year have completed the full 
course of three eleven-week terms, open to any woman over 20 who 
wishes to continue her education and has the ability to profit from 
the course. The average age is about 28, but in recent years there has 
been an increase in the number of women in the forties. There are 
no examinations, either for entrance, or on leaving, and no certifi- 
cates or diplomas are awarded. Students seeking employment at the 
end of the course are, however, helped with advice and with testi- 
monials. The majority of the students, who are drawn from all parts 
of the country, obtain financial help from their LEA’s towards the 
fees of £170; others may win Trade Union awards, or may be helped 
through College bursaries. Finance is always a difficulty, but rarely 
an insuperable one for the student who is prepared to accept 
temporary hardship in order to realise her ambition. The greater 
problem, for the woman student, is undoubtedly that of home 
responsibilities. 

The curriculum covers the usual range of evening class subjects: 
literature, history, economics, psychology, comparative religion, art 
history, political theory, social studies: also included are composition 
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for those who need particular help in written work, and recreational 
subjects such as music, drama and painting. The plan of work 
involves lectures, seminar groups, and private tutorials following the 
weekly essay. Each student takes a group of three main subjects, with 
two subsidiaries, chosen according to her personal interests and 
future plans, with advice from the staff. One historical subject is 
regarded as essential, to form a background for all studies, and a 
balance between aesthetic and social subjects is encouraged. More 
intense specialisation at this stage is felt to be unwise since the need 
of the majority of the students is for a widening of intellectual and 
aesthetic experience, rather than for advanced academic study. The 
most popular subjects are history and literature, with psychology a 
close third. It is interesting to note the number of students who take 
up as their third choice some subject entirely new to them and find 
during the year that it has become their major interest. 

Those who have spent a considerable part of their leisure attending 
weekly classes, making efforts to repair the deficiencies of early 
education or studying the complex issues of modern society, can find 
at a residential college the opportunity to extend these studies both in 
time and in depth. Frequently the more responsible member of the 
community finds her time fully booked with committees and 
organising activities, yet often she is the person who would most 
benefit from a year of full-time study. Such a woman needs particular 
encouragement to withdraw temporarily from her commitments in 
order to pursue her own studies, and to find stimulus and refresh- 
ment in a new environment; the resulting broadening of experience 
and better sense of perspective will increase considerably her value to 
the community on her return. 

Full-time education of this kind is frequently criticised on the 
grounds that it takes women away from their working-class environ- 
ment, makes them dissatisfied with their way of life, and encourages 
them to think that a professional career should be their ultimate goal. 
Evidence for this is said to lie in the fact that a large proportion of 
adult students from the residential colleges do not return to their 
former employment, but go on to further training for professional 
posts. Our experience at Hillcroft, so far as women are concerned, 
may be of interest here. During the last three years, from among 
118 British students, 28 have returned to their former type of work, 
either with the same employer, or in a similar post, and 57 have gone 
on to some form of further study. (The remainder have changed 
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their jobs, without further training, have married, or returned to 
home duties.) This latter group covers University degree courses, 
teachers’ training, social science courses, youth leadership, personnel 
and church welfare courses, With regard to the former group, the 
number of students who are able to get a year’s leave of absence with- 
out loss of promotion prospects or other rights, is exceedingly small; 
if more firms were prepared to offer leave, the number returning 
would undoubtedly be higher. For those who could easily return to 
similar work in their locality, thus going back to act as leaven in the 
lump, the prospects are anything but cheering. Usually this means 
a return to an unskilled or semi-skilled job in an organisation where 
all higher posts are filled by men, or, where this is not the rule, the 
promotion prospects are strictly limited, and it may be a case of 
waiting another 10 years for a possible increase of responsibility. In 
fact there is little opportunity for a woman with ability to make real 
use of it in the type of commercial or industrial jobs which are open 
to her, without a specialised training. The dissatisfaction resulting 
from this situation can scarcely be attributed to the influence of adult 
education. The implications, both in terms of individual frustration 
and of the wastage of the country’s human assets, suggest a need for 
more trained intelligence, not less. 

Many Hillcroft students play a large part in the voluntary side of 
Trade Union work, in political life, in the WEA, and in local govern- 
ment where they are making a direct contribution to their own com- 
munity. As regards full-time work in the Trade Union movement, 
however, this again is extremely limited for women—particular 
Unions may be able to offer posts of interest and responsibility, but 


the majority do not hold out any definite prospects for women mem-. 


bers. The number of students each year who fit into the required 
categories in a Union offering employment to women is extremely 
small—and they are not necessarily personally suited to such work, 
even where their experience is relevant—while marriage and home 
ties often preclude the necessary mobility. If a student’s only chance 
of a career in the Trade Union movement means that her husband 
has to give up his job and move the home to another area, as was the 
position with one Hillcroft student, then it is hardly surprising that 
she prefers a career of another kind. 

Students choosing a new career fall into two main categories— 
those who train for a specific job developing from their previous 
experience, and those who follow up a long-held ambition which 
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may not be related to their former occupation. Among the first group 
at Hillcroft are included the worker from an electrical engineering 
factory who came to college at the age of 34, went on to take a training 
in personnel management, and is now employed in a similar factory 
in this new capacity; the Land Girl who is teaching rural science in 
a country school after taking a teachers’ diploma; the Children’s 
Home assistant who qualified under the Home Office course for 
foster mothers; the prison wardress who decided to train for proba- 
tion work; the nurse who developed an interest in social problems 
and has become a Health Visitor. 

In the second group, there is the hairdresser with VAD and hos- 
pital experience who has trained to become a home teacher of the 
blind, where her practical background and craft skills are being put 
to new use; the machinist from a large factory whose attachment to 
a large ‘family’ of nieces and nephews has led her iato work as a 
house-mother in a reception centre for ‘deprived’ children: the dress- 
maker who is training for technical school teaching; the Inland 
Revenue clerk who took a first class honours degree, to become a 
staff tutor; the book-keeper with considerable experience in Church 
clubs and Sunday School teaching who is training for missionary 
work. The year at a residential college has given these women the 
opportunity to evaluate their own potentialities and to develop 
interests enabling them to select a future career more in keeping with 
their abilities of character and personality. 

All these women are without matriculation or other certificates, 
and their limited schooling has prevented them from gaining direct 
entry to professional trainings; the year at a residential college has 
enabled them to get used to concentrated study—no easy task after 
many years in factory or office—to gain practice in written work, 
which has probably been extremely scanty since schooldays, and 
above all, to gain confidence in themselves and in their abilities so 
that they may overcome the sense of inadequacy resulting from 
defective education. This last point, though the least tangible, is 
perhaps the most important result of a sustained period of residence 
at college. 

For some students, the year spent among such a widely drawn 
group, studying new subjects, and encountering new ideas, will 
produce decisions on a career, after a period of uncertainty— 
especially among the younger age-group who are only just beginning 
to feel the need of a further goal. For the girl from a small country 
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community whose social contacts have been few, and whose exposure 
to ideas has been limited, a residential college offers a wide world of 
intellectual activity, contact with other minds, and the advantages 
of a community where variety of experience is linked with unity of 
aim. Each year, too, there are a number of married women taking 
the course. These include those whose husbands are willing for 
them to have independent interests outside the home, or who may 
themselves be studying, women whose children have grown up and 
who can afford time to refresh or develop intellectual interests; and 
also those who are widowed or divorced, for whom a year at college 
provides an opportunity for re-orientation and often a preparation 
for the resumption of a career after many years of domesticity. 

Each year sees the emergence of a few students of Honours degree 
standard, whose abilities are well above the average, but who often 
lack the disciplined habits of organised study required for such work. 
Although it is always rewarding to help such students towards a 
University career—and there will probably be for many years yet a 
small group who have not been ‘creamed off’ earlier—it is not 
primarily the function of a residential college to prepare University 
students. Our aim is perhaps less arabitious intellectually and more 
ambitious personally and socially. 

The presence of a group of foreign students each year adds con- 
siderably to the value of the community life; noticeable among these 
have been the teachers of English, from Sierra Leone, from Den- 
mark, and from Germany; Commonwealth women whose husbands 
are studying or working in this country; the refugees from Europe 
who are striving to adapt themselves to British attitudes and way 
of life; the French Trade Union scholar and the Italian University 
student, the Norwegian social worker, and the Austrian hotel recep- 
tionist. Their presence helps to provide a more factual basis for 
student discussions of world affairs, encourages a more critical 
attitude of English institutions on the part of our own students, and 
above all, transfers the question of international co-operation from 
the sphere of world politics to that of personal relations. 

In the immediate post-war years, residential colleges, like all 
branches of adult education, saw a rapid increase in the number of 
students. That situation has now changed, and all concerned with 
organisation in the adult movement realise that numerically the 
position has deteriorated. There are no queues for us on enrolment 
night. But it is our experience in residential work that there is no 
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falling off in the quality of applicants for further education, and 
there is certainly no lack of enthusiasm or determination amongst 
those who enrol. 

It is apparent, however, that far too little is known of the facilities 
for further education, particularly so far as the residential colleges 
are concerned. In public meetings, in private conversation one hears 
again and again ‘Why have I never heard of these opportunities 
before?’ This complaint comes from many groups, but it is par- 
ticularly startling when it comes from those who have been attending 
evening classes for some years. One would have expected that they at 
least would have been better informed. There is also the student who 
says: “Of course I had heard of such places, but I had never realised 
they could be for me’—she is frequently far more capable than this 
remark would suggest and may become one of the best students of 
the year. In our experience it is frequently the encouragement and 
persuasion of someone already working in the field of adult education 
which is finally responsible for the enrolment of the student. Many 
would-be applicants are too diffident—both intellectually and 
socially—to imagine that they would be suitable for a college educa- 
tion, which frequently sounds far inore intimidating than it should. 
Others are deterred by misapprehensions of various kinds which 
could easily be removed by someone well-informed about the Colleges 
and what they can offer to individuals. Often the class tutor is the 
only person of the student’s acquaintance who accepts the values of a 
liberal education, and his encouragement can be all important to 
those who meet with opposition at home and scoffing at work. Many 
tutors and administrators have already given help of this kind, and 
others would no doubt be willing to do so if they had the relevant 
information. It is hoped that this description of one of the colleges 
may meet this need. 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN WORKING MEN’S 
CLUBS 


by John Levitt 
Staff Tutor, Oxford Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies 


ELL over three thousand of an unknown number of | 
WW crs men’s clubs are affiliated to the Club and Institute 

Union and it is with the educational work done by that | 
organisation that this article deals. There is not likely to be much in 
non-affiliated clubs. 

It is not much, either, in the average affiliated club. But they 
contain over two million members; the CIU is one of the largest | 
social organisations in the land. The participation of the average 
club member in education may be slight, but many littles make a lot, 
and the volume of activity going on in the Union as a whole is 
considerable. The Union’s officers and committees would almost 
certainly agree that there could be more of it, but they rightly feel 
no shame for the amount that is done at present. 

Educationally, the club movement has special needs and problems. 
It also presents general problems, much like those met with in the | 
country at large. The interweaving of both, results in a surprisingly 
intricate pattern of educational provision, and a discussion of it 
requires knowledge of the Union’s general activities and of its 
history. 

Of course education is not, and has never been, the Union’s main 
purpose. Clubs are established by people wanting to be sociable with 
each other. The original members may be linked by membership of 
a political party, a trade union branch, a friendly society, an angling | 
association, or what have you. Most clubs carry such birth certifi- 
cates in their titles; but many of them have widened their basis 
since establishment, and are open to all whose applications can be | 
sponsored and accepted. Others had such a general purpose from the 
beginning. 

If there were an exactly average club, it would have six hundred 
members, mostly men. Each member would spend about seven 
shillings a week in the club, almost entirely on beer and cigarettes. 
The club’s assets of about £6,000 would be vested in trustees if it 
were registered under the Friendly Societies Act, but not if registered 
under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act. It would own a 
snooker table, dart boards, cards and dominoes, and possibly also a 
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bowling green. It might, if it were an angling club, own a stretch of 
water. Smoking concerts would be held pretty regularly, mostly on 
Sunday evenings. There would be parties at Christmas for members’ 
children, and outings in the summer. The club would be managed 
by an elected committee, which would employ a steward either 
full-time or part-time. Teams would compete with other clubs at 
darts, snooker, dominoes, and perhaps angling and bowls. All the 
profit made by the club would be devoted to the benefit of its 
members except that it would give between £30 and £40 to charity 
every year. 

The Union serves its clubs in various ways. Its largest single 
undertaking is the provision of four excellent convalescent homes. 
Its head office is an intelligence centre, and it offers legal aid and 
advice to clubs, and promotes appeals when necessary on points of 
club law (about which its officers know a good deal more than most 
magistrates’ clerks). From time to time, it has needed to act as a 
parliamentary lobby—the ’80’s and ’g0’s were a stormy period, in 
which many attempts to introduce hostile legislation needed to be 
fought. More prosaically, it supplies model constitutions and rule- 
books, account-books, diaries, games trophies and much else. 

The Union has the normal pyramidical structure; between base 
and apex stand the Branches, each about the size of a WEA District. 
The Branch Secretary, apart from carrying out the decisions of the 
Branch delegate meeting, and its various committees, organises 
games competitions and one-day schools, visits and advises clubs 
(with his chairman and executive members), acts as a channel for 
the club supplies of games equipment, account books, and every- 
thing else, and has many other less classifiable tasks. Some groups of 
branches maintain their own breweries and bottling plants (Club 
Guinness is as good as, and slightly cheaper than, pub Guinness); 
and all do charitable work, mostly in support of the convalescent 
homes. 

The movement’s educational schemes are pursued by commit- 
tees at all levels. There is a national education committee which 
shares the services of a full-time secretary with the recreation com- 
mittee; and there are Branch committees. Local WEA officials are 
sometimes co-opted on to these—usually District Secretaries and 
tutor-organisers. Individual clubs participate in the work of the 
Branch education committee if, as most do, they pay an annual levy 
of 30s. 
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Though this account of the scope of the Union’s work suggests 
that adult education can never be the most urgent of its concerns, 
the existence and strength of these committees show that it is by no 
means felt to be an unimportant one. 

There are perhaps two origins of this interest. First, there is in the 
Union a genuine recognition of the value of education. This is 
vividly apparent at the national and branch level, and is noticeable 
also in the management committees of the individual clubs—though, 
naturally, with rather less uniformity. (Most club committees have 
at least one or two active apostles of education upon them, though 
some of these have a rather desperate and defeated feeling about it. 
It is rare to find a committee with no member of this sort; and these 
few can usually count on at least the indulgence of their colleagues, 
even when little gets actually done.) The praise of the living often 
embarrasses them; otherwise, one would cite names. 

Secondly, there is a traditional concern for education in the move- 
ment, which stretches back to its beginnings. The Club Union 
differs from most other working-class movements in having been 
started from above by philanthropists, rather than spontaneously by 
its first members. It is almost true to say that there was a Union 
before there were any clubs in it; certainly, for many years its revenue 
came from aristocratic and episcopal purses rather than from poor 
men’s pockets. (In 1876—the Union’s fourteenth year—its Vice- 
Presidents included an archbishop, four dukes, a marquess, eight 
earls, three bishops, six other assorted peers, T. H. Huxley, and Sir 
Charles Dilke. Revenue from subscriptions and donations was 
£1,000; from club affiliation fees, £31.) The motives of the founder, 
the Rev Henry Solly (a Unitarian) were definite—he was a temper- 
ance reformer. 

‘The desire for social enjoyment and the love of excitement are 
the impulses that habitually drive the Working Classes to visit 
the Beer Shop . . . Until there shall be established in every 
locality an institution that shall meet these instincts with superior 
attractions, but without temptations to evil, it is unreasonable 
to expect a great diminution in the drinking customs of the 
working population.’ 

Solly came from a background of Mechanics Institutes and 
Mutual Improvement Societies. He felt that these organisations had 
failed to win the working men’s allegiance because they catered 
primarily for the wrong need; first and foremost, working men 
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needed social, and not cultural, amenities. Nevertheless, he and his 
supporters were men of their age, as much in their mistaken assump- 
tion that the working classes would themselves prefer their clubs to 
be non-alcoholic (and even, indeed, untainted by tobacco) as in their 
noble belief that the superior attractions the clubs would offer would 
inevitably include education. They stressed the importance of pro- 
viding reading rooms and libraries from the very beginning and they 
felt that entertainment would naturally be found in ‘readings from 
amusing and eloquent writers, interspersed with music and recita- 
tions’. Discussion classes were seen as an inevitable later develop- 
ment. At the Annual Meeting of 1875 (after, incidentally, the Presi- 
dency had passed from Lord Brougham to Lord Rosebery), a resolu- 
tion was passed declaring 
‘That working men’s Clubs and Institutes are calculated not 

only to diminish the use of intoxicating liquors, but also to 

promote self-culture and the growth of a healthy public spirit 

among the mass of the people.’ 
The books of the eloquent writers are now mostly un-opened, and 
the discussion classes are fewer than were hoped, but the second part 
of this resolution is a declaration of the faith to which the Union 
still subscribes. 

Various educational projects were set afoot in this philanthropic 
phase of club history. One of the earliest, lasting almost up to the 
present, was the circulating library. Extremely successful in its 
earliest days, and valuable in an age before the present growth of 
the Public Libraries, it was conceived in the second year of the 
Union’s life, and born shortly afterwards. Interested clubs paid five 
shillings a year, and received boxes of thirty books; mainly, one 
imagines, of an improving kind. Throughout its first years its stock 
was increased by gifts; Lord Rosebery gave 200 copies of Albert 
Smith’s Tour Round the World; Sir Thomas Brassey, 500 of Work 
and Wages; and in 1869, the Queen herself gave several autographed 
copies of Our Life in the Highlands and The Early Years of the 
Prince Consort. An appeal for funds was made in the seventies, and 
with donations and subscriptions the library supported itself by 1882. 
Of course, no more than a small proportion of clubs ever applied for 
these boxes; 128 went out in 1893, when there were 421 clubs in the 
Union. During the nineteen-twenties, when the stock is almost 
invariably quoted as 20,000 volumes, 675 boxes were despatched in 
the best year, but there were then 2,500 clubs affiliated. Thereafter, 
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a decline set in; complaints about the age of the books were made 
more frequently (although the Library did not cease to spend money 
on new ones); and the outbreak of war in 1939 seems to have ended 
it entirely. It would be wrong to lament this death overmuch, for 
the service had by then outlived its most valuable period by many 
years. 

An agency to supply public lectures to clubs was set up in 1867 
with a gift of {10 from Mr Hodgson Pratt, an important figure in 
club history. In the seventies, series of lectures for clubmen were 
given at the Royal Society of Arts by T. H. Huxley, Anthony 
Trollope, Dean Stanley, and others. A number of clubs in these 
years even owed their financial stability to public lectures, for the 
estimable atheist Charles Bradlaugh would occasionally offer his 
services for their benefit—and Bradlaugh could always fill the largest 
hall. Soon after his ejection from the House of Commons, he was 
nominated and elected a Vice-President but soon resigned to save 
the Union the loss of other Vice-Presidents and many clubs. 

Dean Stanley was President from 1876 almost until his death five 
years later; he regularly held well-attended soirées and social evenings 
for clubmen, and conducted parties round the Abbey. Lord and Lady 
Brassey, in 1883, received a thousand members and their wives at the 
South Kensington Museum. These are some of the great occasions, 
but there must also have been many lesser. There are gaps in the 
early history, and one can never be quite sure how typical are the 
occasional reports that are quoted in the early chapters of the official 
history. But in 1867, when the Union was ‘aware of’ 262 clubs, 115 
returned details. In these 115, there had been 152 ‘educational classes’ 
the previous winter, and nearly all had had lectures or entertain- 
ments. Whether these entertainments—1,096 of them—had been 
readings from eloquent writers or something less; whether the 
‘classes’ mean class meetings, or courses and how many members 
were found at them, are matters for conjecture. But however 
cautiously ore interprets the figures they still indicate something 
worth prais'ng. 

Fssay competitions started and voluntary examinations upon some 
set work of nistory were added during Stanley’s presidency. Entries 
were probably never very heavy, and at one period the same one or 
two clubs would regularly provide the winners. 

For the Union itself, these were troubled years. Solly, who had 
been secretary, resigned after disagreements, aud at one time tried 
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to start a rival concern: he returned later, but not in an executive 
capacity. There were frequent arguments over the question of allow- 
ing clubs to sell beer; there was dissatisfaction with the union’s con- 
stitution; there were defaulting officials, haphazard office work, and 
much mortality among member clubs. But there was also a sense of 
mission and much devotion. 

Dissatisfaction produced a revolution, and the revisions of the 
constitution in 1884 and 1886 were radical. They put an end to a 
system under which effective control was in the hands of the Vice- 
Presidents in council, with the representatives of the clubs themselves 
having only a tiny voice in the upper house, forming in general a 
subordinate second chamber with the function merely of an assenting 
soviet. After 1886, the barons and bishops go their ways, and the 
Union stands on its own democratic feet. It is customary in club 
circles, and with truth, to see this as the beginning of its success. One 
may add without cynicism that aia equally important condition of 
growth was the change of official attitude to the sale of beer. By 
1868, official objections had ceased; by 1884, over three quarters of 
affiliated clubs were selling it; today, there may perhaps be one or 
two dry clubs left in the Union, but this is unlikely. Movements to 
establish temperance clubs have never been successful: it is odd to 
think that at one time Coffee Taverns, which survive now only on 
one or two railway stations, were regarded as a serious threat to the 
union. 

The revolution was bitter in some of its details, but mellow in the 
result. The structure of the Union changed overnight, but its 
character altered more slowly. The changes that came over its educa- 
tional work were gradual also, apart from the obvious loss of patron- 
age which must have reduced the number of eminent lecturers who 
gave their services. If the picture of education in the second twenty 
years is less rosy than in the first, there are a number of evident 
reasons: dawn is always rosier than noon. Moreover, the Union began 
to expand rapidly, and thus to multiply its problems. Siow as it was, 
there was some change at least in the character of :he clubs composing 
it; it could hardly be otherwise, in a period which was marked by 
such great changes in society itself. 

The Essay competitions and voluntary examinations went on until 
1901, when waning entries led to their abandonment. The Library, 
on the other hand, flourished best in this period. Saturday visits to 
places of interest, a feature of the early days, went on also. And there 
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were various attempts to develop formal educational classes in the 
clubs—chiefly, in London. The Working Men’s College agreed to 
help, though the initial conferences on the matter were more encour- 
aging than their results. Later, the Union became a branch of the 
London Society for the Extension of University Teaching, and held 
a series of lectures on chemistry in the Union Hall, and four other 
courses in other clubs. But these were only sporadic efforts. There 
were enthusiastic propagandists for education; and here and there, 
no doubt, a gratifying response. But it is undeniable that the Union 
was meeting difficulties; and, writing in 1922, the official historian 
draws a moral from them, After reviewing the difficulties, he says 
‘Mainly the Union’s interest in education must be manifest in 
assistance, by sympathy, co-operation, and subsidy, of definite 
Educational organisations, whose business it is to do for the 
Union’s constituents what the Union once sought, with heavily 
burdened hands, to do.’ 

(B. T. Hall: Our Sixty Years.) 
By 1922, of course, Ruskin College and the WEA had long been 
established; and it is with the help of these two organisations that 
a good deal (bu: not all) of the Union’s educational work is now 
done. The establish:nent of the Union’s first tutorial class in 1g09, 
shortly after the founclation of its first Ruskin schoiarship, can be 
taken to mark the opening of a third stage in Union education when 
with the Union aimosr at its half-century, the broad lines of its 
twentieth century dev ‘opment had been laid down. It is therefcie 

possible to see outi:ne its main educational needs is 
The movemert’s most pressing need is for technical 

in the running clubs. Ciub management is no easy matter, 
ticularly for spare-time secretaries and coramitiees whose daily wor 
may hieve httle or nething te do with sccounts and haiaince-sheeis. 
The Union insists that clubs admitted ‘o it shall be efficiently run. 
but efficiency is not easy to maintain. Club secretaries usually remain 
in office fer considerab'e periods but they must eventually have 
successors. Though an «xperienced man may have become familiar 
with club law, the Catering and Wages Act, the various rent acts 
that may govern the club’s relations with its steward, the mysteries 
of stock-taking and the handling of sometirnes very complicated 
accounts, newcomers need to be taught ali these things. We may 
include with this, the training in committee procedure needed by 
new committeemen and all other members who may become such— 
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categories which, in a lively club, should cover almost all members. 
Of course, a new committeeman, particularly if he becomes his 
club’s delegate on the Branch council, will be helped by finding 
himself amongst old hands whose command of the rules of business 
is admirable. But there should also be some specific training. 

Next, the Union has, in the modern term, a communications prob- 
lern. It is a vast organisation with definite and valuable ideals, but 
subject to the common risk that ideals may be overgrown by adminis- 
trative complexity. In individual clubs there is a further risk that 
members may be deceived by resemblances into regarding the club 
merely as the equivalent of a public house. It is important that the 
aims, history, and activities of the Union should be kept constantly 
and vividly before the members of its constituents. This is an educa- 
tional task. 

Finally, there is the less immediate need of club members for 
education in politics, economics, world affairs, and all the other 
subjects of general liberal education. It is education of this sort that 
the Union in general delegates to Ruskin and the WEA, finding in 
these two organisations an insistence upon impartiality which fits in 
well with its cwn unsectarian and un-political basis. Education of the 
two other typcs mentioned above, it regards cightly as its own busi- 
ness, which no-one else can do as well 2s its own people. 

From eacly dys, the Union had organised iectures aac classes in 
accou Diancy ind club law; and in 1934 it produced 2 sch:me for the 


horeugh waching of these n.atters which was far mor. systematic 
han voy. thes had done before. ‘Chey inaugerated che Club 
ent Dipiom: for wh ich cendidairs -ach September, 
aad for nominal fee receive tal tuition: during the winter. The 
examination, consisting cf papers—-one oi. Club Lew and 


Adminis:raiion, Tea the otk er on Club Account-keeping—is held on 
a Suxday iv sjring. The Diploma is given only to students who pass 
in both subjects, but these passes need not be obtained at the same 
examination, a good many candidates, failing in one paper, go on to 
complete the Diploma later. 

The enrolment for the course each year amounts to five or six 
hundred, and about 150 of these students usually sit for the examina- 
tion. But the number of Diplomas awarded averages no more than 
thirty. Up to 1954, 651 students had gained it, in twenty years. 

These 651 holders of the Diploma, and to a lesser extent the many 
thousands of students who have learned something from the course, 
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even when they gained no tangible qualification after it, are extremely 
valuable members of the movement. But they are still a very small 
minority, and the sort of subjects they have studied in detail require 
teaching in a broader way, to many more people, if the Union is to 
function smoothly and its clubs are to avoid the perils that lie in wait 
for them. Wider audiences are reached for these subjects in the various 
one-day schools that are held each year, and in the spring and summer 
schools. These occasions also provide platforms from which the 
Union’s speakers can do the second educational task we distinguished 
above—that of keeping before the members the history and activities 
of their movement. To a lesser extent, they also offer opportunities 
for WEA speakers to deal with wider matters. 

One-day schools are organised by the branches, and they are each 
allowed three or four every year. Sixty-five were held in 1954, and 
3.417 students attended. They take place on Saturdays or Sundays, 
and include a meal. The cost is borne in the first place by Branch 
funds, but half the expense is recoverable from national funds. This 
illustrates the general system of national grants for education. In 
1919, these were on the basis of money raised by the branches, the 
Union giving £5 for every {10 collected. Since 1922, they have been 
based on money spent for approved purposes, and have amounted to 
half the total. Grant is not allowed on branch donations to the WEA 
and kindred bodies, since the Union itself gives generously and it 
would be illogical for it to pay twice. Such branch donations are not 
of course discouraged; many branches contribute to WEA districts, 
and many individual clubs to local WEA branches. 

One-day schools were a war-time innovation, replacing the week- 
end schools which, during the inter-war years, were held in the 
winter (when patients were fewer) at Union convalescent homes, 
and elsewhere. The post-war popularity of the homes, and the general 
undesirability of disrupting their work by irrelevant intrusions, 
coupled with the popularity the one-day schools gained in their own 
right, has meant that week-end schools have not, in general, been 
resumed. One branch, however, still runs them and another is 
intending to experiment with them. 

At each one-day school, at least one of the two lecture sessions is 
concerned with one of the various ‘club topics’ that have been men- 
tioned: at about half the other session is provided by the WEA. These 
schools are known as ‘Union one-day schools’. Extra schools are 
possible, and are customary in at least one branch, in which the 
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WEA takes both sessions and the branch is committed only to the 
cost of catering; these schools are no less successful than the others. 

The spring and summer schools are normally held at Leicester 
University College and at Ruskin. The spring school lasts a week, 
the summer, a fortnight; but students are allowed no more than 
one week’s attendance. About 60 students attend in spring, 100 in 
summer. They all receive scholarships to cover the cost of attendance 
and travelling. Branches apply for scholarships for their members, 
and recei - one free scholarship for each ‘fifty-fifty’ one they take up. 
The lectures at these schools are almost entirely on club topics. 

Under the heading of general adult education the Union at present 
maintains one student on the 33-week courses at Ruskin with a 
scholarship which is often renewed for a second year. The allowance 
is generous, providing fees, spending money, and if needed main- 
tenance of the student’s family. There was a time in the early 
twenties when the number of Ruskin scholarships offered by the 
Union and its branches (the branches in this case being able to claim 
a50 per cent grant from the Union) was as high as eight or nine; but, 
reading the annual reports of the movement, one concludes that it 
had over-reached itself, and a reduction came at the end of that 
decade. 

In 1925 arrangements were made with Ruskin for Clubmen to 
receive correspondence courses at a reduced fee and this continues: 
the Union grants the student half of the remaining cost. There does 
not seem to be much call on this generosity. In the first few years, 
the most popular courses were in book-keeping and club law, for 
which Ruskin devised special syllabuses but since the CMD was 
instituted, the Union itself has taken over the teaching of these 
subjects. 

The WEA works with the Union in various ways. We have seen 
it as an organisation receiving ‘sympathy, co-operation and subsidy’ 
from the movement, and we have noticed its role at One-Day Schools. 
Its main task, however, is that of trying (with official support) to 
fill the gap which will have been noticed in the foregoing account. 
Most of the arrangements outlined so far are centralised—the 
students working for the CMD and attending the various schools 
are characteristically one or two members from each of a number of 
interested clubs, rather than groups of fellow-members of the same 
club. There is a need for this work to be supplemented by a body of 
class work inside the individual clubs; and, for a fully-balanced 
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programme, it would be desirable that this class work should be 
largely concerned ‘vith liberal, rather than technical, studies. 

The amount of this work done by the WEA varies from branch 
to branch. In two branches in particular, the links between the 
WEA and the branch education committee are very close, and in 
each session the WEA districts concerned are able to report various 
short, terminal, one year and sometimes tutorial classes completed 
in clubs. At the other end of the scale, there are branches where no 
WEA club classes are held at all. It is impossible to generalise, but it 
may be significant that the most successful areas—Durham County 
and North Staffordshire—are those in which strong traditions of 
adult education exist in the community at large. Even here, the job 
is not easy: there is no sure method of building up club classes. Why, 
in what seem comparable cases, after equivalent efforts have been 
made, one class should go and another fail, and two or three more 
never start at all—is a problem that no amount of analysis seems able 
to reduce. 

There are many reasons why attempts to expand this sort of 
WEA work should net be allowed to slacken. From the WEA’s point 
of view, it can be said that success in this field would do more to 
correct the balance of ‘workers’ as against other groups of students 
in its classes, than perhaps anything else it could do. The Association 
is often mourned over by prophets who see it as departing from its 
original function of catering for manual workers first and foremost: 
the club movement is very largely composed of non-professional 
workers, and takes pride in this fact. Here are to be found the very 
people for whom the WEA assume a particular concern. 

In saying this, one is not overlooking the claims of Trade Union 
education as a second way of correcting this unbalance. It is perhaps 
a little temeritous to class it as ‘a second way’; but there are good 
reasons for considering it so. The provision that the WEA could 
make for the clubs would, in the first place, fit more easily into the 
pattern of genuinely liberal education. With Trade Unions the 
emphasis must inevitably fall on trade union subjects; and the 
tendency seems to be towards a narrower interpretation of them 
than in the past. This is observation rather than criticism, but in my 
view, courses in straight-forward history, philosophy, and even 
literature and music, are far more likely to find an audience in a 
club than in a union branch. In the second place, the most familiar 
difficulty in trade union education is to reach those trade unionists 
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who are not active in their union branches. Although the men who 
carry the clubs on their shoulders are often also those who carry 
their union branches, trade unionists who do not attend union meet- 
ings are to be found most accessibly in the clubs. Trade unionists 
and clubmen are largely the same people; and a bigger proportion 
of them go regularly to the clubs than ever attend union meetings. 
There are equally good reasons from the Union’s point of view 
for persistent efforts to develop WEA and classes and it should by 
now have become evident that the Union is aware of them. Its own 
experience, like that of the trade unions and the co-operative societies, 
shows the necessity of a well-informed and active lay membership to 
carry it onwards. The old WEA slogans ‘Knowledge is Power’ and 
‘Education for Responsibility’ point to a well-appreciated truth. 
Looking at all types of club education, the ideal would be for each 
club to have classes forming as natural a part of its winter programme 
as anything else it does. Some such ideal was obviously in the minds 
of the founders nearly a century ago. Taking the word ‘lectures’ to 
include everything from stock-taking to international affairs, 
slightly less than 19 per cent of the union’s clubs declared, in the last 
annual returns, that lectures had been held; and the extremely high 
proportion of South Wales clubs in this category raises the national 
average considerably. This might be reckoned disappointing; but 
such a judgment is in terms of an abstract ideal—and one, more- 
over, that the founders themselves soon revised. For the important 
fact is surely this: since most members join clubs for sociability and 
recreation, the problem of developing educational activities amongst 
them is little different from that in the world outside. It is true that 
the Union has a special concern for education, and has easy facilities 
for making contact with its members. The clubs themselves offer 
attractive venues for classes (and a drink after a hard Sunday-morning 
argument with a good class is a very agreeable experience). Beyond 
this, the lessons learnt in adult education in general apply equally 
inside the clubs. 
@ the students are there. Sociability brings them together, but 
beyond that their tastes and interests are as wide and diverse as those 
of any other section of the public. 
@ they will not be reached by appeals to conscience, by harangues, 
or by advertising classes without preparation of the ground, 
@ it can only be done by what is sometimes coldly called ‘develop- 
ing personal contacts’, but which is in fact making friends; 
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@ it can only be done by people who are, or make themselves, active 
members of the movement itself, not by those who stand outside in 
the role of educational experts. 

Clearly there is an assumption here that there ought to be more 
adult education in the clubs. But it would not be fitting to end on 
an apparently critical note when in truth there is a volume of 
enthusiasm and achievement that merits praise, and which deserves 
to be more widely known. 

Nore. The information in this essay is drawn from the CIU 
official history (‘Our Sixty Years’, by B. T. Hall), and from the 
Annual Reports of the Union for the last 25 years. If it is not, in an 
essay of this size, out of place to add personal acknowledgements, I 
should like to thank the WEA District Secretary for N. Staffs, and 
the Warden of Wedgwood Memorial College, for comment and 
criticism; and my friends inside the CIU for helpful conversations 
over the last six years, in particular, Mr O. Snelson and Mr A. , 
Pilbury. 


A PILOT PROJECT IN LEICESTERSHIRE 
by R. D. Williams 
Adult Tutor, Ivanhoe Community College 


designed to provide a common centre for the educational and 

cultural activities of a small town and rural area which have 
lacked suitable accommodation and facilities hitherto; this provision 
is intended to provide a means of community development and 
co-operation: at a time when urban civilisation is having an increas- 
ingly disintegrative effect on rural society, such an institution can 
have great possibilities for social and therefore cultural good. 

The full purpose of the College will not be realised, perhaps not 
even be seen, for some years, and a report at this stage, when it is 
only in its second year, is likely to give the impression of a mere 
glorified Evening Institute, for the larger part of its formal activities 
consists as yet of Further Education classes. Figures and matter-of- 
fact statements cannot convey the feeling which is now growing 
among people who use the College for one purpose or another, that 
it is not a ‘night school’, but a place where they can initiate their own 
activities. Even now membership of the College extends beyond 
Evening Institute students: any local group with broadly cultural or 
educational aims may affiliate for a nominal annual subscription, 
and all its members become College members; persons not claiming 
membership in either of these ways may join for 2s. 6d. a year and 
they are entitled to take part in activities ranging from music to 
whist. Membership in these categories is about 500, goo and 80 
respectively. 


T HE Ivanhoe Community College at Ashby-de-la-Zouch has been 


THE LOCAL SITUATION 


Ashby-de-la-Zouch has a population of 6,000, and the surrounding 
district another 12,000, dispersed among a dozen villages and ham- 
lets. It is not however the familiar pattern of market centre and 
farming population, for a scattered industry is superimposed upon it. 
The town is surrounded by small coal pits, open-cast workings and 
clay works, and is itself something of an oasis and dormitory. The 
people of the town and country find their livelihood outside it, and 
even the hamlets provide miners rather than farm workers. The face 
of N. Leicestershire looks rural, but is pock-marked with sudden 
outcrops of coal. The geological freakishness of the area has not 
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encouraged industrial concentration, and its appearance must 
resemble that of Lancashire or S. Wales in the early days of their 
development—with small mines or quarries and a couple of rows of 
workers’ cottages set in the fields. 

The town is probably better known than it deserves to be. The 
very length of its name; Scott’s feudal romance, ‘Ivanhoe’; a démodé 
music-hall jingle; one or other of these has put Ashby on almost 
everybody’s ‘map’. But it is an ordinary town, or if you like, no more 
extraordinary than any other small town; the only eccentricity of the 
people it houses is a predisposition to name their organisations and 
buildings after Ivanhoe and the Ivanhoe Community College has 
followed local habit in this respect. In another way, however, it has 
set itself against local habit by attaching a new meaning to the term 
‘community’. Ashby has its social divisions of a kind familiar in 
many towns, but there is also a social distinction between dependent 
residents and those who find Ashby a convenient place in which to 
live, whilst earning their living outside. The latter owe no loyalty to 
and have no feeling for Ashby; they are disowned by the older resi- 
dent families, and the old social division, which in towns with their 
own small industries is now breaking down, is here perpetuated. 

There could be no better place for Leicestershire’s first Community 
College, and perhaps no better test of it. 


THE GENERAL CONCEPT 


The College is housed in the same building as a Secondary Modern 
School, and each is regarded as essential to the other. It owes much 
to Mr Henry Morris’ idea of the Village College and shares his 
vision, but its social setting is naturally creating a different character 
for it. As developed so far, the College is used for the following 
purposes: 

@ as a centre of formal educational classes, both at the College 

itself and in the villages, provided by the LEA, WEA and the 

Department of Extra-mural Studies of Nottingham University. 

as a home of local societies and clubs. 

as a venue for public concerts provided directly by the College 

or LEA. 

® as the occasional meeting place of other organisations, of which 
a regional archeological group, a UNICEF Appeal committee 
and an Anglican diocesan rally are examples. 

@ as the local office of the County Library, Youth Employment 
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Officer, Schools Medical Service, and similar social services. 

In one way and another it caters for a thousand people a week, 
and although in some cases a person may only change a library 
book, the building is becoming a familiar feature in people’s lives. 

Thirty LEA classes have been established in the College this year 
together with three provided by the WEA and University; five 
centres have been created in the outlying district, where ten classes 
attract about one hundred other people. These centres have been 
made independent Evening Institutes with their own responsible 
teachers, but their programmes are correlated with that of the Col- 
lege. It is important to maintain a two-way traffic of classes and 
students, and although at first sight it may appear to compete, a 
private "bus service is provided on three nights of the week, between 
the villages and the College, which is also capable of serving the 
village Evening Institutes. The provision of advanced classes at the 
College will prevent unnecessary duplication: much of the class work 
as yet is of a low standard, but attempts are being made to improve 
it. An attempt is also being made to develop classes which deliber- 
ately set out to improve standards of taste; e.g. classes on ‘good taste 
in the home’, where members see for themselves the contrast between 
the vulgar and seemly in textiles, furniture, pottery, etc. They are 
well attended, although they are not without controversy! ‘Further 
Education’ is no longer ‘night school’ with classes for youngsters 
and opportunities for adults to practise their hobbies. It is compelled 
to assume wider responsibilities, and a concern for the improvement 
of standards and values in a society where relatively they have deteri- 
orated in spite of universal education and material wealth. ‘Further 
Education’ touches more people than are reached by any other 
formal adult educational body; its influence can at least be used to 
set higher standards for ‘the things around us’. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


Young people make up about a third of the ‘student’ membership, 
and while the College is not intended to provide day-continuation 
classes, its facilities for continued education are considerable. The 
so-called ‘County College’ has been a vague ideal for ten years, but 
with the increasing provision of evening educational and cultural 
opportunities, and of technical instruction by industry for its young 
workers, the need for a new and separate institution may now not 
be so desirable. More than one LEA is considering development plans 
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that can cater for the citizen of tomorrow as well as today; and 
perhaps there are advantages in not attempting too much educational 
segregation for the younger generation. The Community College 
encourages school-leavers to spend their leisure in the College. A 
Youth Club provides for social needs, and as a condition of member- 
ship each youngster must take part in at least one of the College’s 
educational activities. It is early to judge the success of a scheme that 
demands the loyalty and interest of young people: perhaps it will not 
be possible until a complete generation has passed through the school. 
Up to now, school-leavers have had at most two years in the college, 
and the school’s influence, and the College’s attraction, have not 
been fully felt. There is evidence that the College will be an attraction 
if the Youth Club is sufficiently active and independent, and so long 
as there is a broad selection of evening classes and activities. Com- 
pulsory continued education would, of course, increase the number 
of young people using the building, but it is doubtful if it would 
enlarge their sense of ‘belonging’ to it. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 


Ten local societies are affiliated to the College, adding some nine 
hundred people to the membership. It was not expected that inde- 
pendent societies would concern themselves immediately with the 
affairs of the College, and all of them began by viewing it from their 
own narrow standpoint, judging it by the facilities it offers for their 
own purposes. They are now beginning to realise the potentialities 
of the College, and an imaginative scheme of management has helped 
considerably. Their own programmes and activities have grown; 
they have been able to invite friends or similar neighbouring organ- 
isations; they have used the building for local and regional rallies. 
As a result, enthusiasm for the College itself is developing and it is 
from the affiliated societies that the College is finding its most useful 
and active voluntary workers. A great deal of adult education, in 
the widest sense, is done by the wealth of voluntary organisations in 
this country, and it would be a serious mistake for any educational 
institution to hamper their work or try to replace them. The purpose 
of the Community College is to encourage their activities and help 
them to expand, without destroying their individuality. It will only 
try to establish new groups where provision for a particular interest 
does not already exist. While many ‘student’ members of the College 
attend a class and do nothing else—and they are not regarded the 
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less for that—there is a nucleus among them who have wanted a 
creative opportunity, and who have formed out-of-class groups for 
Drama, Gardening, Poetry, Rambling, Badminton. Such groups 
and the independent societies, are the growing points in the future 
of the College, which will almost certainly depend most on its rela- 
tions with them and their reserve of active individuals; they also 
offer new ground on which the University and WEA can often work. 


MANAGEMENT AND PREMISES 


Until the end of 1955 the College was managed with a temporary 
constitution. For a ‘Community College’ it was unsatisfactory, but it 
served to introduce the notion of public participation in an LEA 
enterprise, dispelled suspicions, and identified individuals who are 
likely to make the best use of the final scheme of management now 
being put into operation. It is perhaps its form of government that 
makes the Ivanhoe Community College a noteworthy contribution 
to adult education. It may suggest a way in which a bridge can be 
built between the fields of ‘further’ and ‘adult’ education, and a 
means by which the voluntary body can be persuaded to work with 
an LEA without fearing that the Authority will control or absorb it. 
By providing such an instrument of government, Leicestershire has 
shown that at least one LEA does not regard adult education as 
primarily vocational and technical instruction, but as a social and 


liberal activity not necessarily bound by purely intellectual criteria, 


and in which all organisations can participate equally. 

The scheme now provides for the annual election of a council on 
which each affiliated society has two representatives. Individual 
members have one representative for every fifty members. In addi- 
tion, the College teaching staff and the School Governors each have 
six representatives and these, together with the Warden and the two 
Adult Tutors, as executive officers, complete the council. It directs 
the policy and general management of the College, makes rules and 
regulations, and disposes of College moneys though not of public 
funds. The Chairman and honorary officers of the council are elected 
at an annual General Meeting of all members, and the Warden or 
Senior Adult Tutor is the council’s secretary. 

Building restrictions were demanded during the erection of the 
College, and of necessity the Adult Wing was omitted. It is obvious 
that without an Adult Common Room at least, the growth of a 
‘college of community’ is considerably hampered, and it is now 
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expected that one will be provided next year. A Common Room, 
designed for the simple pleasures of sitting comfortably, and meeting 
together to talk and to plan activities informally, will give the build- 
ing a social focus. As it is, the lay-out does not even suggest a physical 
centre, and while the building caters admirably for many educa- 
tional and cultural activities—the hall and library are particularly 
fine—its users are not drawn together naturally, and can enter and 
leave by many doorways. The building’s suggestion of ‘school’, 
although much has been done to eliminate this, makes it important 
to give it somewhere an adult character; added to structural dis- 
advantages, it makes the need for a Common Room doubly great. 


THE NEW TASK 


Adult Education is moving toward new tasks. Its social scope has 
been restricted, as well perhaps as its aims. Its future has no such 
limits; the whole of society must be its target, with the grey middle 
mass in the centre. Culture and intellect have been synonymous too 
long, so that culture has been a thing apart from the life of the 
average man. Culture should be neither esoteric nor merely intel- 
lectual, and if the vulgarity of modern living is to be combated, and 
social cohesion restored, Adult Education, as a united movement, 
and not as a confusion of competing providing bodies, must tackle 
the cultural and social education of ordinary people. For this it needs 
a place to work in, such as the ‘Community College’ could well 
provide. Here it can reach ordinary people, maintain small groups 
in association with one another, and so nurture the sense of com- 
munity which is vital to a society. 
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IN ORDER TO UNDERSTAND 


THE NECESSITY FOR WRITING IN EXTRA-MURAL 
CLASSES 


by J. W. Saunders 


Extension Lecturer in English Literature, Leeds University 
Department of Adult Education and Extra-Mural Studies 


N a recent paper I suggested that in adult classes written work 
ie an invaluable creative agent ‘which the student cannot do 

without if he is to make the subject his own’.* One might equally 
well justify written work in terms of the public rather than the 
private need. An Extra-Mural essay is a report by the student to 
himself and to his teacher on his personal progress, a report to the 
other members of his group or class for mutual profit, and visible 
evidence that he is progressing from passive to active participation in 
a special part of the community’s life (evidence particularly 
important in a democratic community). These truths will have a 
different context to those who put the emphasis on Adult Education 
and to those who think in terms of Adult-Education, but we will all 
be agreed on the transforming quality of active participation. Hence 
our insistence on committee work, project reports, syndicate activity, 
group leadership, individual lecturettes—all the formulae by which 
we transform the passive into the active. Here I am concerned with 
active participation appropriate to the forms of Adult Education with 
which the Universities are associated; but I hope that readers other- 
wise concerned will find much of relevance in what I have to say. 

The desire to do something and the desire not to do anything at all, 
if it can be helped, are in permanent antithesis in human nature, 
more marked, it seems, the nearer adult students get to a University 
level. Students who might be live wires on committees are apparently 
paralysed at the prospect of putting words on paper. Their objections 
are rationalised in a multitude of excuses which have only one thing 
in common, an objection: 


* ‘Extra-Mural Examinations,’ Adult Education (Spring 1955), pp. 280-297, much 
of which is relevant to the issues discussed here. 
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I. Those who object to the work: 
The housewife: ‘I am not coming out on Monday evenings to school. 
I wish to enjoy myself.’ 
The social worker: “When I have any free time I am generally too 
tired to concentrate on written work.’ 
The old hand: ‘I must say this is all very much more exacting than 
we have been used to.’ 


II. Those who are underequipped for the work: 

The shy: ‘Well, you see, we don’t know any grammar and we’re 
afraid of showing ourselves up.’ 

The policeman: ‘It was somewhat bewildering to be set exercises 
which were more than mere text-book stuff.’ 

The paper speaker: ‘I must say it seems rather a waste of time having 
to listen to each other instead of learning from the lecturer.’ 

The star pupil: “The only snag is that we work for hours and hours 
to discover things that the lecturer could tell us in five minutes.’ 


III. Those who object to the kind of work: 

The amateur actor: “Where do we find the time to do all the reading 
and make an honest job of an essay too?’ 

The teacher: ‘I prefer to do extra reading. There is also disinclination. 
It is too reminiscent of past labours and present work.’ 

The solicitor: “The written word’s damned imprecise. I prefer dis- 
cussion.” 

The young actress: “Why can’t we do practical production work 
instead of literary stuff.’ 

The graduate: ‘I come to be refreshed at the source. It’s not really 
necessary for me to get pen to paper.” 


IV. Plain Contrary Marys: 

The old lady: “You say it’s necessary. I know Ministry regulations. 
It’s an obligation. I’m opposed to all compulsion.’ 

The committee man: ‘Written work’s out-dated, as out-dated as the 
WEA, if I may say so, and for the same reason.’ 

The renegade lecturer: “There are those who feel that too much has 
been written already and that it would be well if we could 
think a good deal more and write a good deal less. All that the 
tutor can do with these students is applaud them and hold 
them up as an example to their fellows.’* 


* These quotations are genuine and glean«d from a number of sources which in all 
tact it is better not to name. 
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Some of these objectors, unprepared to respond with voluntary 
collaboration, are out of place in any form of adult education. Others, 
unprepared to respond with the specific effort required in the par- 
ticular course, are in the wrong kind of adult education. The diffi- 
culty is that, contrary to practice in other stages of education, recruit- 
ing tends to be unselective, and apparently many administrators in 
adult education see no alternative to heterogeneous classes. As a 
result, education organised by many different kinds of ‘Responsible 
Body’ gravitates to a common level and finds itself competing for the 
same students. Mediocrity and the soft option spread like a blight 
over the Extra-Mural map. There is no reason in urban areas, and in 
many rural areas, why, in the interests of the best, provision should 
not be graded to achieve a much higher degree of homogeneity. 
Written work is certainly one of the potential casualties in an educa- 
tional society accustomed to regard softer options as the real thing. 

Another group of objectors are concerned with deficiences in their 
technical equipment, all the weaknesses of self-expression: spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, paragraphing, argument-construction, note- 
taking. These are associated with sister deficiencies in the ability to 
read—speed and efficiency both in general reading and in the kind 
of reading necessary in particular studies. The important point here 
is to decide on the basic level of skill required to make sense of study 
experience. These mechanical things are not an end in themselves, 
but below a certain level of appropriate proficiency the student will 
be insufferably handicapped and ought not to be in the class. This is 
vital, and yet we are all uncomfortably aware that far too many 
people are accepted for sustained and systematic study, who may 
spend three years wrestling with problems of self-expression at the 
expense of their proper work. Every adult teacher expects to devote 
some time to oiling the works of self-expression in his students, but 
he should not be expected to carry through a complete refit and 
overhaul, much less build a new machine (except in courses 
specifically designed for that purpose). The administrators can help 
the teachers by eliminating under-equipped recruits. To the objec- 
tion that this is an uncharitable attitude to those who come volun- 
tarily to Adult Education, I reply that in a democracy we have a 
special responsibility to the best of our citizens as well as a general 
responsibility to all, and that we must balance both duties as 
humanely as we can. If such selection were an accepted practice, 
there would be no difficulty and the newcomer would no more expect 
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to enter the highest grade at first attempt than he expected at school 
to start in the sixth form. 

In Extra-Mural work reading and writing are interconnected. No 
man can get beyond a very superficial understanding of what other 
people have written without being practically acquainted with the 
art of putting words on paper himself. Reading and writing must be 
taken as a whole, as indeed they are in primary education, rather 
than in a state of fatal separation, as in so many adult classes. And 
since, by definition, all that appertains to the art of self-expression 
must be regarded as a necessary preliminary study to all higher work, 
there is room for a great many more specialised classes exclusively 
devoted to it than we find in present programmes. If there is no other 
proper provision for this kind of training, the Universities might 
well shoulder the responsibility, in courses devoted specifically to it 
and in the preliminaries of all other classes; we need to be sure that 
candidates for the traditional liberal studies possess this elementary 
equipment. And this is a conclusion widely applicable to all forms of 
Adult Education, whether it aspires to a University level or not. 

Deficiencies in technical equipment do not exist only at this 
elementary level. At a further stage the critical faculty needs training 


and exercise. In all subjects, and in all forms of Adult Education, the | 


capacity to criticise the set material depends on the ability to handle | 


it, to know what questions to ask. In English Literature, I. A. 
Richards and Raymond Williams, F. R. Leavis and F. W. Bateson 
have demonstrated conclusively that no reader can really comprehend 
or fully appreciate a piece of literature, particularly a poem, unless 
he is proficient in the art of ‘practical criticism’, a training which 
helps him to see the work objectively and as a whole. In one sense, 
practical criticism is a great deal more than a mere skill; it involves, 
ultimately, the whole personality of the reader at work upon the 
whole significance of literature—it leads to an education complete in 
itself. But practical criticism depends on certain techniques in which 
a student can be trained, to a point, and with reasonabie expedition. 
Why does scene If follow scene I? Why should stanza III and 
stanza IV be interchanged? Why is this particular word repeated? 
Why the fondness for this recurring metaphor? Is the author con- 
sistent and accurate? Many of these questions have ouly to be brought 
to the attention of the student, in the shape of exercises which prove 
the value of the enquiry, for him to remember them permanently. 
Many classes in practical criticism already exist, but one would like 
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to see this kind of training a normal part of all literature classes. We 
cannot expect written or any other work from under-equipped 
students. Is there any way in which we can give special training in 
the particular critical techniques helpful to the group-activity ? Active 
participation may well be crippled if group-members are expected 
to pick up a technique as they go along. 

Another problem of technical proficiency arises at an advanced 
level, and it has had little discussion. Adult students, able and 
anxious to begin private and original research (and some of them are 
included in my list of ‘objectors’) are very soon brought to a halt by 
their ignorance of the means and knowhow. If they can manage the 
time to study at one of the national libraries, they are completely 
lost in the immensities of the catalogues and in the problems of book- 
classification. If, more modestly, they want to study books made 
available by their local libraries, they are halted by the technical 
problem of handling bibliographies and indexes in building up read- 
ing lists. If their tastes are Medieval or Renaissance, they discover 
that they are unable to read the secretary hand of these periods. If 
they wish to read particular texts in detail, they are brought into 
head-on collision with the arts of editing, textual criticism, and the 
like. In my own subject many students have never heard of the 
Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature, the Dictionary of 
National Biography, the Cumulative Index to Periodicals, and 
similar indispensable aids to private enquiry. This ignorance is not 
so surprising: even in the usual Honours Degree course no special 
provision is made for such sciences of literary research, and the 
undergraduate, in other respects a privileged student, has to pick up 
what he may, as occasion provides opportunity. Only the post-gradu- 
ate student is forced to take them very seriously. But many of the 
advanced adult students, some of them ex-undergraduates taking up 
particular studies in later years, have reither the time nor the eppor- 
tunity to equip themselves properly in the literary sciences, except at 
the cost of slowing down their research, a high price in part-time 
studies. There is a case here for special, concentrated courses 
sponsored by the Extra-Mural Departments, the proper providing 
bodies, in e.g., Bibliography, Libraryship (a term which distinguishes 
the researcher’s skill from the librarian’s), Textual Criticism, 
Palaeography. It is desirable, in addition, that, perhaps at the end of 


__ the second year of a three-year tutorial, the lecturer should check and 


refurbish his students’ skill in these research techniques. 
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As a by-product of specialised training at the different levels, 
there is bound to be a considerable increase in the quantity of written 
work done by students, even if the bulk of it, as is unlikely, is 
restricted to exercises of a technical nature. More important, this 
special training will raise immensely the quality of work done, and 
the Universities have everything to gain, in standards, from leader- 
ship to this end. Fundamentally my concern for realising the best 
within the better students is a concern for the quality of the informa- 
tion upon which democracy acts and by which democracy lives. 

At the moment written work is not very difficult to elicit from 
three kinds of student—the willing beginner, the vocational 
specialist and the born essayist—these are the enthusiasts who volun- 
teer work above the set quota. The beginner is delighted to under- 
take simple pieces of limited and practical application; if such exer- 
cises are set ahead of the appropriate meeting, he is gratified to find 
that his ‘research’ throws light on the topics of the evening and 
enables him to contribute evidence to the debate. Technically, he is 
equally content to have his attention drawn to faults of expression, 
and there are immediate rewards in setting him written exercises. 
Similarly, the vocational specialist is eager for plenty of practice and 
criticism, even if at times he is rather more concerned than he ought 
to be with an immediate vocational target. Vocational bias and zeal 
is not at all a bad thing to have in a class; and, indeed, the point of 
some of my observations about technical training depends on the 
attempt to arouse in all students a similar sense of the immediate 
benefits to be derived from study. The born essayist is more of a 
problem. He (or she, more commonly perhaps) hungers to write in 
joy and ecstasy and seldom finds writing hard work. There is little 
need to search for a task to set, or, if it is set, any particular title seems 
superfluous, because all essays in his hands boil down to the same 
thing—‘What J think of X’. The joy must not be tampered with, 
because it is a delightful joy; the concomitant embarrassments must 
be borne, because they are not intended. But one is acutely aware 
that such a student runs the risk of valuing introspection more than 
objectivity, of valuing cultural creation more highly than knowledge, 
of valuing style more highly than matter—of developing an attitude, 
in short, which contradicts the fundamental purposes of class study. 
One hopes that the best students will possess the discrimination and 
creative capacity of the artist, but in Extra-Mural classes members 
must be first and foremost willing scholars, aiming towards the 
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ability, as the Duke of Edinburgh recently put it, ‘to think clearly 
and objectively so that false doctrines cannot gain ground . . . the 
ability to see through nonsense, political, economic, scientific and so 
on, and the feeling that it is a duty co resist it’. The born essayist, for 
all his energy, approximates to the dilettante. But, in his own way, 
he may be a valuable member of the community, even if in an adult 
class he does not subscribe to the main purposes of the group. Even 
as a scholar, it is difficult to be severe with him, especially when his 
enthusiasm is upon him, because his brilliance may quite easily be 
directed, for instance, into comparative studies, on the lines proposed 
by E. J. King.* 

With these groups of students the danger in each case is a qualita- 
tive one—the purpose of the student is not entirely central to the best 
in adult education. The beginner is preparing for better things, the 
specialist starts off in a vocational cul-de-sac, the born essayist has 
to be brought down to a scholar’s earth. The lecturer is still left with 
the problem, as with other students who tend naturally to resist 
written work, of the direction in which he wishes to take his students. 
But these special groups at least accept without question the cardinal 
truth that the only kind of written work worth doing is that which 
is palpably indispensable. In their different ways they see that written 
work is essential to their growth, as they conceive it. O si sic omnes! 
How can the adult student be persuaded to realise the indispensa- 
bility of written work? This is the crux of the problem. Where does 
written work take us? How can we convert the human impulse to 
avoid doing things into a positive will to do and to act? 

Written work designed merely to exercise the student in limited 
techniques cannot satisfy the adult for long. A point is reached when 
the student feels he is getting nowhere with his skill. We need to 
know where he wants to get. It would be idle to pretend that there is 
an easy answer to this question and worse to assume that there is a 
universal one. But the teacher cannot resign all responsibility for 
facing the implications of the question by adopting a strategy of 
“wait and see’. He has to have principles governing Ais direction and 
purpose, whatever idiosyncratic variations he finds in the purpose of 
his students. We are accustomed to measure and justify everything 
in Adult Education in terms of student needs, but there is often a 
direct relation between the teacher’s need and the student’s need, 


* ‘Projects and Research Methods with Adult Students,’ Adult Education (March 
1951), Pp. 250-7. 
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particularly when, as in this problem of written work, there is a 
certain spirit of emulation in the student’s attitude. The desire to 
imitate a good teacher, to take over his perspective and skills, is a 
very powerful motive attracting the student in Adult Education, 
although he will find it impossible to express the motive in clear and 
defined terms. 

A good definition of what the teacher should expect of written 
work can be found in the last quinquennial review of the University 
Grants Committee: 

The essential functions of universities may be regarded as 
falling into two groups. One is to undertake original work, by 
which we mean not only the research which extends the 
frontiers of factual knowledge but also original thought on such 
matters as the bearing of new knowledge on unsolved problems 
and accepted hypotheses, and the significance of current trends 
and current events in their historical setting. The second func- 
tion is the teaching of each new generation. 
Both these functions are interdependent; the ‘teaching of each new 
generation’ is a process of preparation to enable young people in 
their turn to wrestle with the problems life brings along—extending 
the frontiers of factual knowledge, thinking originally about 
unsolved and unresolved complexities and perplexities, testing anew 
established conventions and institutions and policies in the light of 
fresh experience, and understanding the immediate and transient in 
terms of the permanent. In short, the first of these functions, if it is 
understood in terms of the community rather than in terms of the 
research and thought of the individual teacher, is the end to which 
the other is a particular means. Transferred to an Extra-Mural con- 
text, the definition has added force. Here too there are new genera- 
tions to be taught, composed of those who for different reasons in 
each generation had no University education and who seek it in later 
life, and of those post-graduates who wish to ‘refresh themselves at 
source’ and carry on a particular adult study. Here also the teaching 
will not serve its purpose unless the wider function is observed. It is 
the aim of University adult teaching to equip the student to think for 
himself, and though his thinking may not in fact ‘extend the frontiers 
of factual knowledge’ very far, to make him better fitted to deal with 
current trends, problems, hypotheses, events, the complexity, in 
short, of contemporary experience. Since the adult student, by virtue 
of his greater maturity, knowledge of people and things, and social 
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responsibility, is more deeply committed than the undergraduate to 
making sense of the contemporary scene, it follows that adult teach- 
ing is even more intimately concerned than undergraduate teaching 
with what the University Grants Committee called, in broad terms, 
the undertaking of original work. Unless the adult teacher sets the 
example of original thinking in his class, his teaching never gets 
beyond a mere training in techniques, never gets to grips with the 
real work for which the techniques are a preparation. 

If he is doing his proper job, the Extra-Mural teacher should find 
that his classes keep all his powers at full stretch. As S. G. Raybould 
says: 

. .. the experience of examining with mature, responsible per- 
sons the great issues of human life with which the liberal 
studies are concerned is generally much more stimulating and 
fruitful for the tutor than undergraduate teaching: provided 
that the examination is sufficiently sustained, searching and 
systematic. * 


The proviso is the point. The teacher, and hence the student, may be 
thwarted in many different ways: the course may not last long 
enough, the class may be too heterogeneous, the emphasis on tech- 
niques may take up too much time, the student effort may not be 
geared sufficiently highly. As a result the work may never get beyond 
the foothills, an unavoidable and unexceptionable consequence with 
many adult groups but not one which we should accept as inevitably 
the best we can ever hope to achieve. The individual adult student 
may have all sorts of other motives but he always wants to master 
new facts and bring those facts to bear upon the human situation as 
he sees it; he likes to think that his knowledge and training will help 
him, in the foreseeable future, to tackle the problems of life and find 
some of the answers. But new heart and direction to this end can- 
not be achieved unless the course is ‘sustained, searching and 
systematic’ to the point when he can think for himself and tangibly 
find his thinking fruitful. This point cannot be reached without 
written work which offers sustained exercise in original thinking, 
probes deeply into fundamental questions and palpably extends the 
student, progressively and systematically. 

Some teachers expect discussion to achieve these high aims. But 
the snag about discussicn is that only one argument can be profitably 


* The English Universities and Adult Education (1951), p. 56. 
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pursued at one time. A class discussion may deal with several hypo- 
theses at a sitting, but each one has to be examined separately; in 
series, as it were, rather than in parallel. In practice any class worth 
its salt produces four or five arguments simultaneously, as the keener 
minds develop their own lines of thought. The class then has three 
choices: to take the arguments in turn which in the limited time 
available does justice to none and foreshortens all; to accept guided 
discussion, a method only apposite when the lecturer can lay positive 
claim to knowing the answer to the problem (a proviso which implies 
a limited problem to which there is indeed a clear answer); or to 
accept chaired discussion, a kind of free-for-all in which, in short 
sharp stabs circumscribed by the authority of the chair, each thinker 
presses the claim of his own line and finds himself in the position of 
defending it even before he has discovered for himself whither it 
takes him. These variations may easily merge into the kind of dis- 
cussion in which everyone is talking to himself and listening to 
nobody else. One can’t find what one wants to say, and at the same 
time listen to others; worse, if one really listens, weighing every 
word, it is impossible to pursue any independent line of thought at 
all. Discussion is extremely useful in the training of intellectual 
techniques, but if a man has a new line of thought, and is not just 
finding his way through charted and prepared territory familiar at 
least to the teacher (yes indeed, Oh Socrates, and Oh Marx, for that 
matter), a discussion is the worst method by which to pursue it. He 
should go away quietly and write about it, put it down in words and 
look at it, study its implications and follow it through, and then per- 
haps, after adequate preparation, he will profit from cross-examina- 
tion in discussion. The essence of a seminar is that discussion in it is 
limited to theses which have been prepared in advance. As Day Lewis 
says ‘We write in order to understand’; ard when we have written, 
and think we understand, then there is need of an audience and of 
mutual criticism. Once an adult class has passed the point of training 
in techniques, this is the way things should go. In itself discussion is 
no panacea; worse, it can lead to a despairing indifferentism in those 
who do not commit themselves to the work necessary before they can 
find themselves. 

It is bad for a course to consist entirely of a thesis developed by 
the teacher and examination of that thesis by the class. Confined to a 
negative role, no class can sustain criticism for very long. One must 
be involved in one’s own thesis, however imperfectly, before one can 
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really challenge the theses of others; the onlooker tends to be equally 
impressed by the arguments of counsel for the prosecution and of 
counsel for the defence in any case in which he does not summon the 
energy to be involved himself. When the ‘court’ is trying the great 
human questions, indifferentism is the inevitable fate of the by- 
stander. But ‘to be involved in one’s own thesis’ implies more than 
superficial thought or prejudice; it suggests the obligation of think- 
ing deeply and usefully about experience. The more knowledgeable 
and startlingly original the teacher, the greater is the challenge to the 
student, if he is suitably equipped for the fray, to examine, rethink, 
modify and tune up his own values, principles and theses. This he 
must do within the solitude of himself; and there is no satisfactory 
substitute for written work in the process of revaluation. If an 
educational society is to be meaningful, there must be a distinct place 
for each individual within it, somewhere where he has, by virtue of 
his experience as a unique individual, a particular say. In adult classes 
discussion is essentially a communal activity; written work is the 
activity in which the individual values himself as an individual, and 
as such it is indispensable. 

If the administrator thinks in terms of quality and selection— 
adapting education at stages to age, ability and aptitude— instead of 
the total miscellaneous quantity of his programme; if the lecturer 
establishes from the outset the required level of student effort; if a 
class is sufficiently homogeneous; if the syllabus of work is sustained, 
searching and systematic, aiming first at the adequate technical train- 
ing of students at all stages, and second at exercising them in original 
thinking about fundamental human questions to the point when 
they can measure their tangible gains, then the educators can do no 
more. In the last analysis, written work depends upon the goodwill, 
the will to co-operate, of the individual student. “The teaching is 
only of whither and how to go, the vision itself is the work of him 
who hath willed to see’, as Bridges translates his Plotinus. The adult 
teacher has a dual responsibility, to make sure that the student knows 
‘whither and how to go’, and to remove all impedimenta in the way 
of the ‘will to see’. If written work is put in its proper context of total 
and planned effort, progressively and visibly working towards a 
definable end, then dull must he be of soul, and deadwood in the 
class, who will not see the great good inherent in it. 


* * * * ¥ 
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SPECIMEN SYLLABUS OF WRITTEN WORK 

I should like to sum up my whole argument in a practical form by 
suggesting a formula for written work, conscious that there are others 
and that my own experience is not exceptional. This is a three-phase 
plan, each phase of which has been put into practice, to some extent at 
any rate, in various three-year Extension classes I have conducted in York, 
Leeds, Bradford and Middlesbrough, variously entitled The History of 
English Poetry, Poetry and Society, The History of Drama and English 
Drama. The distinction between the three phases, the primary or self- 
expressional, the secondary or critical, and the advanced or research is, I 
think, a useful one that has relevance in other kinds of course. These 
phases approximate to the three years of a tutorial class, although some 
classes will require more than one year for one or more of the phases. It 
is essential that the syllabus is experienced progressively, that is, that no 
student undertakes a later phase until he is fully equipped in the earlier 
work. This is not therefore a variety of the “progressive tutorial”, which 
permits a new intake of members, over and above a surviving nucleus, 
in each year of the course. There is no virtue in a progressiveness of 
syllabus that is not matched by a corresponding progressiveness of student 
attainment, so that the whole emphasis of my plan is upon the latter 
rather than the former. 


PRELIMINARIES 
Syllabus. 
Five or six meetings with potential students, dealing with the general 
significance of the subject (e.g., what zs Literature?), the obligations 
inherent in future study, and experimental foretastes of the kind of work 


to be done. 


General Object. 

The construction of a homogeneous viable class. On his estimate of 
the general level, the lecturer knows in advance, with reasonable precision, 
how much time he must devote to each of the following phases. 


Written work. 

To enable the lecturer to make a rough assessment of the entrance 
qualifications of each candidate, and also to start off on the right foot 
with written work from the outset, the simplest devices are best: “Write 
me a letter about your favourite poem’”’; “List in note form the ‘pleasures’ 
of tragedy”; “Tell me in a hundred words why you want to join the 
course”’. 

PHASE I 
Syllabus. 

That section of the whole which is most familiar to students (e.g., 

Shakespeare or Romantic poetry) and in which the lecturer has the best 
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opportunity of developing a new thesis for examination by the class; 
or, alternatively, that section which, in view of its remoteness from 
contemporary life, is generally unfamiliar to students, and about which 
they will expect authoritative teaching (e.g., Medieval Drama or Chaucer). 


General Object. 

An introduction to the subject which will enable the lecturer to estab- 
lish his own leadership and standards of thoroughness, objectivity and 
originality (hence the insistence that students look at something familiar 
with new eyes, the lecturer’s own, or that they look at something quite 
new and strange in all its detail). Discussions are “guided” to pre- 
arranged ends, chiefly to establish the methods and rules of examination 
and cross-examination. 


Written work. 
(i) Object. 

The revision of the arts of self-expression and their translation 
into particular media, and exercise in the handling of material in 
an academic way. It is impossible and undesirable in an adult 
class to avoid questions of human values and to ignore the critical 
faculty and the imagination, but at this stage most students will 
be content to accept the restraint of the factual disciplines and the 
truth of Stephen Spender’s remark that “there is nothing we 
imagine which we do not already know”, and that therefore we 
cannot fully imagine until we know. 


(ii) Forms. 
(a) Special exercises in the arts of self-expression, e.g. “Tell me 
in 150 words what this play is about”, “Without using 
diagrams describe the Globe Platform”, “Answer the follow- 
ing questions without using the words I, Me, Mine or My”. 
(b) The special unit of written work in this phase is that kind of 
report which we misname, with unfortunate connotations, the 
“essay”. F. W. Bateson advises his pupils thus: 
. .. When writing a university essay you should forget all 
about Charles Lamb, newspaper “middles” and the School 
Certificate. We do not want fine writing or whimsical 
humour or the personal note. A university essay is primarily 
a report of your findings in a particular investigation. The 
analogy is with a Royal Commission or a piece of scientific 
research, and the appropriate virtues are thoroughness and 
clarity. More important, however, than the essay itself is 
the way in which the investigation that it reports has been 
organised and conducted. Saint Beuve’s phrase—cette 
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faculté de demi-métamorphose, qui est le jeu et le triomphe 
de la critique, et qui consiste 4 se mettre a la place de 
lV'auteur et au point de vue du sujet qu'on examine—is an 
admirable definition of the ideal to which one painfully 


aspires.* 


PHASE II 
Syllabus. 
That section which offers an extensive range of subjects oi widely 
differing merit, about some of wich, at least, the student will have few 
preconceptions and little knowledge (e.g., English Drama 1660-1880 or 


Augustan poetry). 


General Object. 

To encourage the student in wide first-hand, and often iirst-time, study 
in territory which is virgin to him, challenging him to imitate the 
lecturer in Phase I, evaluating his own critical opinions by the methods 
established. The lecturer and class now share the burden of thesis exposi- 
tion and examination, and the teaching emphasises the stimulation of 
independent thinking, discrimination between authorities, comparative 
cross-reference, discrimination between fact and opinion, and the arts of 
criticism in general (with particular attention to exercises in practical 
criticism). 


Written work. 
(i) Object. 
The development of the critical faculty and independent 
hierarchies of values. 


(ii) Forms. 

(a) Exercises in practical criticism. 

(b) The special unit of written work in this phase is that kind of 
report which we name the “paper”: (prepared privately by 
each student in turn, preferably in note form, and delivered 
by him orally as the thesis to be discussed by the class). Some- 
times it may be best to group students in syndicates. One might 
ask simply for a report e.g. on Wordsworth’s descriptions of 
women or flowers or old men, or more circumstantially, 
specify particular questions to be answered: “For whom did 
Swift think he was writing?” Was he right? Did he com- 
municate with them orally or in manuscript or in print? What 
did they think of him?” The emphasis at all times is upon 
the critical faculty at work upon the study of humanity. 


* I am grateful to Mr Bateson for permission to quote from a private document. 
gr pe q Pp 
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PHASE Ill 
Syllabus. 
That section which offers maximum difficulty or maximum contem- 
porary relevance (e.g., modern poetry or English Drama since Shaw). 


General Object. 

The final preparation of the class for independent and original research 
and thought. Since “research” for the average student means coming 
to grips with contemporary complexities and perplexities, this phase of 
the course is best set in a modern context, where he can feel himself 2 
contemporary of the experts. The lecturer should make provision for the 
exercise of the class in such of the literary sciences as are appropriate, so 
tha: they know what to look for, where to look for it, and how to make 
use of what they find. All meetings in this phase are seminars, inter- 
changes of information about the investigations under foot. 


Written work. 
(i) Object. 
Full-scale exercise in bringing the force of specialised know- 
ledge and specialised techniques to bear upon contemporary 
problems. 


(ii) Forms. 
(a) Special exercises in the literary sciences. 
(b) The special unit of written work in this phase is that kind of 
report which, for want of a better word, one may term a 
“dissertation” —a long piece of writing, informed by sustained 
and independent thinking, on a subject of the student’s own 
choice. No time-limit is appropriate. Dissertations will be apt 
to cover as many different subjects as there are students. 
Students have offered to me studies of the problems of repro- 
ducing Mystery Drama in the twentieth century, of poetry in 
the modern theatre, of the poetry of Robert Graves, of the 
relationship of poetry and modern working-class life. The 
theme should offer an opportunity both for an original investi- 
gation backed by specialised technique and for the broader 
search for truth, typical of the adult student at his best, con- 
cerned with human problems in contemporary life. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION—THE FIELD 
SURVEYED 


by C. Chenevix-Trench 
Assistant Education Officer, Kent County Council 


T is not long since Dr Venables, as Vice-chairman of the Com- 
f mittee of Enquiry, put his name to Liberal Education in a 

Technical Age. He is one of the few masters in the two unequal 
worlds of technical and adult education, and it is a welcome fact that 
he, in particular, should have brought out this authoritative and 
synoptic book on technical education.* Its purpose, stated in the 
Introduction, is to give ‘as full account as possible of the present scope 
and range of technical education and its institutions, their problems 
and opportunities and the trends of policy and, more important still, 
the students, industries and occupations which technical education 
exists to serve, and the teaching and other staffs who work to that 
end’. To convey all this, a blend of general considerations and par- 
ticular studies has been attempted. 

The book does all this, and more. Its scope is a good deal wider 
than W. A. Richardson’s ‘The Technical College’ published in 1939, 
though there is common ground brought up-to-date. Dr Venables 
surveys the whole scene as it was up to about July 1955, describes 
each of its components, explains its context and how it came to be 
what it is, and comments on it from an impressive store of experience, 
knowledge, common sense and liberal values, all of which are fully 
equal to the theme. 

With its good index, well ordered material, statistical matter and 
impressive bibliographies, the book will be of value as a work of 
reference to anyone concerned with any aspect of further education. 
Its numerous statistical tables and diagrams are admirable, and 
answer the important questions which need to be asked. Its range is 
about as complete as it could be, with some reservations made later 
in this note, and there is virtually no facet of the whole of the further 
educational field on which a search through the index will disap- 
point, and on which the book has not something useful to offer, 
whether it is the constitution of the Burnham Technical Committee, 
the difference between a technician and a technologist, the extent of 
day release in different industries. 


* Technical Education. Its Aims, Organisation and Future Development by Dr 
P. F. R. Venables. Bell. 42s. od. 
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At the same time the book is very much more than a work of 
reference. It is a coherent and extremely readable and interesting 
account of what technical education is and could become. The mass 
of material is ordered clearly and logically, each fact is given in its 
proper context, and through the whole runs a vein of wise, sympa- 
thetic and sometimes pungent comment. The best chapters are those 
enlivened with the author’s own views, in particular those on Selec- 
tion and Placement, Students’ Needs and Problems, Higher Tech- 
nological Education, Industry and Education, and the Introduction 
and Conclusion. It is a well written book, seasoned liberally but 
skilfully with quotations from Whitehead, Francis Bacon, technical 
journals and all between, and enlivened with such observations as 
‘cynicism is but the insensitive apprehension of half-truths by a 
discouraged mind’. It is, for the most part, also an extremely fair 
book: on day release, fair to the employer, on examinations, to the 
professional bodies, on liberal education, to the student. It is, as I 
believe and hope, rather less than fair at times to local education 
authorities and shows the usual tendency to judge all by the worst 
and to ignore the essential freedom of academic institutions which 
can underlie curious formal procedures. Sometimes the small institu- 
tion seems to be neglected—their problems are often harder to solve 
than those of the giants. And finally I am not sure that it is fair to 
allow it to be assumed throughout a book of this nature that Art is 
just another Department of technical education, without some dis- 
cussion. 

The context in which Dr Venables chooses to discuss questions is 
sometimes interesting. Adult Education is dealt with partly in the 
chapter ‘Industry and Education’ but mainly under ‘Students’ Needs 
and Problems’. In the former, the residential adult colleges have a 
place among the agencies giving industrially biased courses as a 
bridge between the technical working life and humane culture (Guy 
Hunter quoted). In the latter, a particularly discerning and sympa- 
thetic chapter, the technical college student is measured against Sir 
Richard Livingstone’s educated man who ‘knows what is first-rate in 
as many fields as possible’. He is, of course, found wanting, but 
neither culpably nor irredeemably so. Disraeli is adapted in ‘on the 
liberal education of its people the future liberties of this country 
depend’. Dr Venables believes firmly in the ability of technical educa- 
tion to be liberal education, while recognising that it rarely is at 
present. He suggests that a good deal more adult education could 
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usefully be based on people’s work. Adult Education in this book 
means the education, not exclusively technical or liberal, of adults 
who are neither technological nor cultural abstractions. The whole 
book strengthens the conviction that a unitary approach of this sort 
to adult education is likely to be at least as fruitful as the alternative 
premise of two mutually exclusive worlds of liberal and technical 
studies. The technical education of an engineer can be made a pro- 
cess of liberal education, not by diverting his attention to Keats when 
he should be busy on the Theory of Machines, but by a combined 
operation in which the atmosphere and amenities of a technical 
college, teaching methods, the methods of learning imposed on the 
student, the approach to the subject, a selectivity of technical 
material which gives time for some wider studies, all play vital parts. 

There is not space to commend this chapter at greater length, 
except for one further quotation. “Those who teach adults must be 
careful not to unload on them much impressive academic lumber 
which they acquired in a longer, more rigorous academic training. 
“Blinding with Science” is all too apt a description of the results of 
not making the imaginative effort to see how little and what kind of 
indispensable apparatus the student wants for Ais journey into new 
regions.’ 

On Higher Technological Education, Dr Venables allows room 
for his own views to emerge clearly, as well as some occasional 
impatience with those who disagree with them. But this does not 
vitiate fair, full and reasoned account of this controversy. He asks 
and answers three questions; what is technology and technological 
education as distinct from the technical and craft occupations and 
educations? What is the current demand for technologists? A: an 
the population satisfy this demand? He brings convincing evidence 
that even after the recent expansion of the universities, an ample 
reserve of the necessary ability remains. The difficulty is to recruit it. 
Social prejudices, accurately reflected in the grammar and public 
schools, will have to be changed somehow, and until they are, even 
the sandwich courses so near to Dr Venables’ heart will not avail. 
‘In the eyes of teachers and parents pure science enjoys a mystical 
prestige over applied science. The best administrative arrangements 
are helpless against this attitude.’ Not until business and industry 
have something of the prestige they enjoy in America as the premier 
profession will it be possible for higher technological education to 
contribute what it has to offer. 
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Dr Venables is plainly impatient with what he regards as the 
half-measures so far taken to meet a desperate situation. He stands 
by the Percy Committee’s recommendations, and argues effectively 
against the current ‘Circular 255’ recognition of courses, when both 
the facts and the needs call for the recognition of colleges. It is indeed 
effectively the College, rather than the Department, which must 
satisfy the Circular’s conditions, and the latter could not possibly do 
so unless the former did. On the other hand, much more than an 
extra 15 per cent exchequer grant is involved if the recognition of a 
minority of major colleges is to mean anything, as Dr Venables 
clearly sees. At the same time, he is able to say ‘the primary reason 
why our industry as a whole does not make more use of scientists 
(including technologists) is not because their numbers were, and are, 
insufficient, but because large sections of industry, being conservative 
and complacent, have neither missed nor asked for them’. 

The book brings all the wide picture to life—at least those chap- 
ters written by Dr Venables do so, The same is not wholly true of 
the five contributed chapters—each by a distinguished practitioner— 
on Engineering, Building, Commerce, Art, and Women in Further 
Education. The first two of these reach the standard of the rest of the 
book, the third almost, and the other two not quite. The chapter on 
Art is particularly disappointing and, in fact, dull. Art education 
may be a kind of technical education, but it is a very special kind 
and a world of its own, even when it is housed on the top floor of a 
technical college. Perhaps it was impossible in one chapter to bring 
this extremely interesting world to life, when the rest of the book has 
little to say about it except in the statistical tables. The current prob- 
lems and controversies of art education may be of less national 
moment, but they are real and important. Something might have 
been said about the puzzles confronting the colleges and examiners 
in the National Art Examinations; of the ATD problem; or of the 
sources from which successful art students are drawn, and the fre- 
quent and astonishing successes in this field of the ex-modern school 
girl and boy; or of the attitude of employers to the NDD qualifica- 
tion. 

The book has an appendix giving, among much other tabulated 
information, what purports to be a complete list of technical and 
art establishments in the country. Unfortunately it is not complete, 
at least seven establishments being omitted from those in one county. 
Perhaps it was the county’s fault. Criticisms of this sort are bound to 
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arise, since there is a limit to the detail which even a large book or a 
great canvas can include. They are mentioned here because the 
reader is bound to observe them and perhaps others too, and because 
it must be added that they do not seriously impair the great value of 


the book. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
PARTNERSHIP IN ADULT EDUCATION 


(This is the report of a conference organised by the Manchester and 
District Adult Education Advisory Committee. It took place at Holly 
Royde and attracted representatives from eight Local Education Authori- 
ties, the Responsible Bodies serving the area, the Arts Council, the BBC 
and numerous voluntary associations. The Council has been in existence 
for a year and this was its first exercise in directly promoting partnership.) 


The Chairman (Mr. W. T. Selley, C.E.O., Bolton), opened the Con- 
ference with a brief account of the functions of the Adult Education 
Advisory Committee set up by the Manchester and District Advisory 
Council in December 1954 to study the provision of Adult and General 
Non-Vocational Education in the Council’s area, and to investigate and 
encourage methods of collaboration between the various bodies active in 
the field of Adult Education. 

Problems which will have to be faced in the future include: the many 
sources from which students come, their varying backgrounds and the 
difficulties in bringing them together and in providing suitable teaching; 
the isolation in which those who provide the more formal type of 
education tend to find themselves; the trend towards increasing leisure 
with its temptations to lapse into easy-going ways where personal 
initiative is lacking. 

In introducing the first part of the programme on “Partnership in 
Adult Education”, Dr. P. F. R. Venables envisaged Adult Education as 
the “farthest part of Further Education”. It was not directly vocational 
nor on the other hand was it restricted to purely academic matters lying 
in the realm of Tutorial Courses for it clearly embraced such activities 
as Music and Drama. It did not include the craft courses usually practised 
at evening institutes. 

The new Adult Education Advisory Committee had been set up by 
the Manchester and District Council to study the provision of Adult 
Education in the Council’s area, and to bring together the various bodies 
engaged in the adult educational field. The state of perfection in Adult 
Education is far off and the number of people involved in any form of 
Adult Education is pitifully small. New problems are arising from the new 
scientific aids to leisure which have brought some good, though their 
influence is not always beneficial. 

Apart from any question of individual effectiveness amongst the wide 
variety of organisations engaged in Adult Education, the time has now 
arrived when experiments in partnership should be carried out, and the 
organisations should begin to act together in order to increase their 
effectiveness. They must consider whether the new scientific aids to 
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leisure are to be combated or whether they are to be made use of in the 


processes of Adult Education. 

Turning to the problem of potential students for Adult Education 
Dr. Venables said that from a total of almost 80,000 students attending 
further education establishments (excluding evening institutes) in the 
Council’s area, some 15,000 leave each year, and steps ought to be taken 
to find out whether these students follow any form of Adult Education 
when their technical courses are completed. Although some links exist 
between the technical colleges and adult educational organisations they 
are tenuous and there is really no active partnership at the present time. 


The following suggestions might improve the position: 

1. Voluntary organisations should supply information and literature to colleges 
where special notice boards should be provided to display this information. 

2. A Conference should be arranged between Principals of Colleges and those who 
provide Adult Education. 

3. More “nanpene contacts should be fostered with members of college staffs and 
particular members of staff should have the responsibility for co-operating with 
the Voluntary Bodies. 

4. The Voluntary Bodies should try to set up a good working relationship with 
Students’ Unions of colleges which could an increasingly important part in 
broadening students’ interests. 

5. Colleges should supply adult educational organisations with the names and 
addresses of students leaving the colleges. 

6. Foreign travel should be encouraged for students in Technical Colleges. 

7. The introduction of Management Studies should be used as a bridge between 
Technical Studies and Adult Education. 

8. More Voluntary Bodies should be welcomed to use rooms in colleges for meetings 
to which students could be occasionally invited. 

g. The technical courses themselves should include studies which would provide 
the roots of Adult Education and encourage an interest in it. 

1o. A joint campaign or neighbourhood exhibition should be considered with the 
object of attracting to Adult Education people who are at present outside the 
field of influence of further education; the Colleges of Art might very well be 
asked to undertake a creative task in assisting with such an exhibition. 

11. Consideration should be given to the appointment of an organiser for the area 
who could stimulate community and adult educational interest and help to make 
resources better known. 


During a discussion of the proposals made by Dr. Venables the 


following opinions were expressed: 

1. It would be all to the good if some more effective machinery could be devised 
to bring to the notice of students in country districts the adult educational 
facilities available. 

. At the present time no active partnership exists between technical colleges and 
adult locmtond organisations, and great efforts should be made to remedy this 
state of affairs. 

. There are instances of WEA classes being held in technical colleges, and some 
LEAs are planning for voluntary organisations to have rooms and facilities in 
colleges for Further Education, although school priorities in building programmes 
are holding up some of these arrangements. 

4. Where the contacts mentioned above are in operation they are not always very 
useful as they often amount to no more than a use of the accommodation. 

. Appeals to the interest of day release students could be made by talks in the 
lunch period (here the Students’ Union could play its part). 

6. The link between schools and further education needs strengthening and school 

curricula do not sufficiently provide for this. School leavers should be encouraged 
to continue their interests and activities. 
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7. While Technical College students will concentrate strongly on vocational work 
for a period of their lives, an attempt should be made to stimulate their interest 
in liberal studies and social activities which will bear fruit at a later time. 

8. Masses of people are not being reached by adult educational influences and a 
missionary spirit is necessary to reach them. An ‘Adult Education Day’ in which 
adult educational ageacies and the Voluntary Bodies would join, should be 
considered to give publicity to the objective. 

g. An impressive number of people take part in voluntary activity, and it is 
necessary for the LEAs to work with the Wgeene 9 Bodies to ensure that available 
educational facilities are fully known and used by these people. 

Speaking on the ‘Adult Educational Study of Modern Languages’ 
Professor R. D. Waller suggested that this is a subject offering a most 
suitable field in which the organisations engaged in adult education could 
work together. At the present time a large number of people study foreign 
languages, but many of them find it difficult to maintain interest and a 
heavy wastage results. This is often caused by a lack of motive and the 
absence of a definite interest behind the study. 

Although the interest in foreign travel is now greater than ever, many 
journeys abroad are aimless; much more pleasure could be obtained if 
those taking part knew more about the country to be visited, and the 
waste of time in the guide-conducted type of tour would also be avoided. 
A widening of interest in international affairs has taken place at the same 
time as the growth of interest in foreign languages and the increase in 
facilities for foreign travel, and these three factors could be combined to 
provide a subject of study in Adult Education. 

Groups of people might study a country and its language and then set 
out to meet the people of that country. A recent visit to Venice by a party 
from the Extra-Mural Department was the result of a study of this kind. 
During the visit the party learnt a good deal about the town planning 
problems of Venice and met a number of representative Venetians, as for 
example, people connected with the Venice Institute for Craft Workers, 
and a number of gondoliers including their president and past president. 
This kind of human contact gives a deeply interesting background to 
sight-seeing, while correspondence and exchange visits quite naturally 
follow. 

Any organisation working in the adult educational field could be a 
partner in a venture of this kind. Language teaching is the job of the 
LEAs; the study of the country could be undertaken by the WEA or the 
Extra-Mural Department; travel arrangements could be handled by the 
WTA or other suitable agency, and overseas co-operation could be carried 
out through an adult educational organisation in the country to be visited. 
Help of various kinds and addresses may be found in the UNESCO 
Directory or obtained from the European Bureau of Adult Education or 
the National Institute of Adult Education. The basis of human contact, 
which plays an important part in a study of this nature, is the distinguish- 
ing feature of Adult Education. 
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The following opinions were expressed during a discussion of Professor 
Waller’s address: 


1. An attempt has been made in one LEA area to combine language teaching and 
a study of the country under one tutor, but the wisdom of this method is doubtful. 

2. Separate classes for language study and a study of the country is the most satis- 
factory arrangement. This can usually be arranged on the basis of a three-hour 
session, the first hour of which is devoted to the language and the remaining two 
hours to the history, people, etc., of the country. It has to be recognised, how- 
ever, that difficulty is often experienced in obtaining suitable tutors. 

3. More time should be spent on the comprehension of the language and less time 
on the grammar and on translation from English into the language. 

4. The Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs is linked up inter- 
nationally and when members visit abroad contacts are made with affiliated 
organisations. There might be good possibility of forming study groups in the 
Business Women’s Clubs. 

5. Members of Voluntary Bodies might find it difficult to spare the time necessary 
to prepare for a holiday abroad by taking a course covering several years, and 
a Be. course of six or eight lectures might be more suitable for some. 

6. Some people find difficulty in learning a foreign language, but they could 
nevertheless learn something about the country to be visited. 

7. Mid-day language classes which are provided by some LEAs often avoid grammar 
but encourage students to follow up their studies at evening classes. 

8. Students attending foreign language classes at Technical Colleges could obtain 
their knowledge of the country from attendance at Extra-Mural or WEA classes. 

g. Because great numbers of school children now go abroad there are many young 

ople with some knowledge of foreign countries and if this interest were 

ollowed up it might offer a fruitful field in which the Adult Educational 
Teaching of Foreign Languages could operate. 

At the evening session Dr Gwyn Thomas (CEO Stockport) spoke 


on ‘Servicing Adult Education’ which he divided into the provision of 
‘People’ and ‘things’. ‘Things’ are relatively simple to provide—the main 
difficulty is the provision of ‘People’, and at the present time Adult Educa- 
tion is facing a crisis due to a lack of both students and tutors. Although 
invaluable work was done with the forces during the war, we now find 
at the end of the first post war decade, that Adult Education is not in 
urgent demand; a greater spirit of adventure is needed and the time 
has arrived when we should consider how interest can be stimulated. The 
1944 Education Act aroused some interest, but the problem is to develop 
a steady supply of students and teachers and to devise the means whereby 
Adult Education becomes a regular feature of life which one expects to 
find in any village or urban community. There is a pattern of rise and 
fall of interest over the years but after every crest of endeavour the 
succeeding trough is less deep than the one before; in other words, every 
surge of interest in Adult Education results in some permanent progress. 
Dr Thomas said that certain features such as the cinema, radio and 
television, and the increase in vocational education which was so important 
to promotion in industry, were tending towards the diminution of Adult 
Education, together with the present higher standard of living and the 
attitude to conditions in the Welfare State. Adult Education flourished 
in times and places where adversity existed and the continuing security 
of the times tends to drive people away from liberal studies. 
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These modern developments and conditions must, however, be absorbed 
by Adult Education, and used as a part of its technique and methods. An 
appropriate subject for study is the understanding of the Welfare State 
and the responsibilities it entails. The subjects now taught by the WEA 
and the Extra-Mural Departments with a philosophical approach should 
be given a more practical application to every-day life and, if necessary, 
be given new titles indicating their character. 

LEAs should know the adult educational needs and resources of their 
areas, and although they are not the best agencies to initiate the work, they 
should co-operate with the Voluntary Bodies in providing accommodation, 
teachers and visual aids. The established Voluntary Bodies should be 
stimulated to greater efforts in which Community Associations and 
Parents’ Associations could help. The Voluntary Bodies should keep 
interest alive and know how to get assistance when it is needed to seize 
an opportunity for development. 

The University student has a moral duty to become a worker and leader 
in Adult Education in his own community, and it is the responsibility of 
the University to make students aware of this. The adult educational 
movement must inspire its members in striving to open up new fields 
of educational adventure. The obtaining of students is the biggest problem 
—tutors will always be available if the demand is sufficient. 

Points arising from discussion after the session included: 


1. In its provision of talks and television features the BBC has stimulated Adult 
Education, and although attendance at classes may have declined, interest in 
affairs is probably greater than ever. 

2. Students learn more from listening in a group and discussing the subject after- 
wards than by merely listening and leaving it at that, but group instruction by 
radio or television does not appear to be popular. Radio and oviien should, 
nevertheless, be utilised and not regarded as competitors. 

3. Although the microphone is capable of reaching a large audience, it is not an 
entirely suitable mm for the teacher and lacks the personal contact which is 
so much more satisfying in group study. 

4- Group listening has not proved very successful in the WEA. Questions cannot 
be * to the speaker, assimilation is sometimes difficult and it does not dispense 
with the necessity of providing someone to explain points and arrange discussion. 
Although radio in school has been successful, it cannot replace the teacher. 

5. There may be difficulty in the supply of some equipment for Adult Education, 
and available accommodation is not always satisfactory. The position would 
gradually improve, however, as building programmes advanced. 

6. Reference was made to the use of good reproductions of paintings in the teaching 
of art appreciation. It was thought that no good collection of reproductions avail- 
able for loan had yet been buik up. 


Concluding Discussion 

Introducing the final discussion the Chairman said that while the LEAs 
had very considerable resources which they could place at the disposal 
of Adult Education and while many had shown great goodwill in this 
field they nevertheless suffered the disability of being linked with the 
idea of compulsory education and many people thought of them as being 
somewhat distant in their approach. For this reason the voluntary bodies 
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were of particular importance in this field. He thought that in deciding 
what plan of action might be recommended to the Adult Education Sub- 
committee of the Manchester and District Council the Conference might 


in mind some of the following points: 

What should be the target in student numbers? Should it be to reach all members 
of the community ultimz ely and, if so, what larger proportion should be aimed 
at in the immediate future? 


. How could all those working in the field of Adult Education co-operate more 


effectively? 


. Ought the immediate intention to be the exploration of new fields? For example, 


are we meeting the needs for a popular exposition of the problems of modern 
society? Have we made a sufficient examination of the possible use in Adult 
Education of ‘‘Works studies’? and human relations in industry? Have we 
sufficiently examined the way in which the study of literature and the production 
of plays can be integrated? 


. Ought the advance in Adult Education to be on a broad front or a narrow one? 


Ought the Adult Education Sub-committee to be advised to carry out a series 
of conferences on various aspects or to choose some particular topic such as 
foreign travel for detailed consideration? 


. How can the Adult Education Sub-committee best obtain the views of the 


voluntary organisations about the ways in which LEAs could help them in 
their work? 


. Would it be useful to appoint an Organising Officer for Adult Education in the 


region or could some effective ae be made by bringing together for dis- 
cussion and experiment people of known capacity in particular fields? 

What part should Holly Royde College play in the development of Adult 
Education for this area? 

Are publicity arrangements adequate for Adult Education? 


general discussion on the matters raised by the Chairman and on 
ed topics, produced the following final points: 


. While new subjects will crop up from time to time the present arrangements 


for courses cover an extremely wide field of interest. Generally speaking, no 
large expansion is to be looked for simply by increasing the range of subjects 
offered. 


. One possible new field would be to seek to develop Adult Education in industry; 


this is worth investigation. 


. The possibility of improving relationships and the spreading of information about 


the work of the Extra-Mural Department, the Workers’ Educational Association 
and LEAs through personal visits of their officers to voluntary bodies should 
be considered. 


. The problem of obtaining the right type of tutor needs consideration. 
. There is a need to prepare a list of topics and subjects available which could be 


circulated to voluntary organisations. 


. The production of a small booklet to show the details of the Adult Education 


facilities available in the area and to indicate how the voluntary organisations 
may obtain help of various kinds, should be undertaken. 


. Holly Royde Residential College should prove to be of increasing importance in 


the development of Adult Education in the area and the Committee should be 
asked to consider how it might increasingly fulfil this role. 


At a subsequent meeting of the Advisory Committee the Report was 
discussed in detail and the following points selected as particularly 
deserving the continued attention of the Committee: 


A Conference should be arranged between Principals of Colleges and 
those who provide Adult Education. 


as 
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@ More personal contacts should be fostered with members of college 
staffs, and particular members of staff should have the responsibility 
for co-operating with the Voluntary Bodies. (A one-day school to 
follow a similar pattern to the Conference of Principals mentioned 
above.) 

@ A joint campaign or neighbourhood exhibition should be considered 
with the object of attracting to Adult Education people who are at 
present outside the field of influence of further education; the Colleges 
of Art might very well be asked to undertake a creative task in 
assisting with such an exhibition. 

@ Appeals to the interest of day release students could be made by talks 
in the lunch period. Here the Students’ Union could play its part. 

@ The arrangement of a Conference on the Adult Educational Teaching 
of Foreign Languages. 

@ To consider the best ways of ensuring that university students are 
made aware of the valuable service they would be able to render to 
adult educational activities in their neighbourhoods when they have 
graduated and taken up a profession. 

@ Would it be useful to appoint an Organising Officer for Adult 
Education in the region or could some effective progress be made by 
bringing together for discussion and experiment people of known 
capacity in particular fields? 

@ What part should Holly Royde College play in the development of 
Adult Education for this area? 

@ The production of a small booklet to show the details of the Adult 
Education facilities available in the area, and to indicate how the 
voluntary organisations may obtain help of various kinds, should be 
undertaken. 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


In November 1955, the North-Western Division of the YWCA, in 
co-operation with Holly Royde Residential College, staged a short course 
at the College primarily for women holding junior supervisory posts in 
Industry and Commerce. The purpose was to study, from a Christian 
point of view, some of the problems that arise where women and girls 
are employed and the special demands that are made on all levels of 
management as a result. 

Twenty-five women from sixteen firms—one notices the familiar and 
to-be-honoured names, Boxfoldia, Cadbury, Marks and Spencer, Metro- 
Vickers, etc.—had the benefit of general lectures from Professor Waller, 
Mr Garside and Dr Wilson, and specialist talks from a Factory Inspector 
and a Personnel Manager. Miss Carroll of the YWCA, to whom we are 
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indebted for the information in this note was co-director of the course 
and spoke on Women’s Organisations, and finally, but not least, the 
Bishop of Manchester discussed ‘Christians in Industry’. 

This is clearly the kind of undertaking favourably mentioned in 
Liberal Education in a Technical Age and the first which we know of 
exclusively for women. Topics which proved to be of special interest 
included: the problems of married women at work, especially those with 
young children; the pros and cons of part-time work, and the shift 
system; the wage anomalies caused by piece-rate bonuses and the con- 
sequent reluctance of many workers to change over to new processes or 
to undertake supervisory responsibility; how to widen the interests and 
ambitions of girl workers, especially those on monotonous jobs; the vital 
importance of friendly human relationships both between fellow workers 
and with management, particularly in very large firms in an increasingly 
mechanised world; the special opportunities open to supervisors to create 
a happy atmosphere. 

The value of the ‘general’ talks was that these questions were set against 
a wider background, e.g. full employment brings great social benefits but 
it also creates economic problems; the Welfare State while providing 
increased security from many ills can never of itself provide for the basic 
human needs—to love and be loved, and to have a sense of purpose and 
achievement; much of the kindliness, decency and loyalty of ordinary men 
and women to one another stems from the fact that fundamentally, deep 
down, we are a Christian country, but that many religious and social 
sanctions are nowadays questioned or disregarded, and that ultimately 
even the belief in the brotherhood of man may become meaningless, unless 
it is based on belief in the fatherhood of God. 

Another course has already been arranged from May 7th to 12th, 1956, 
and—familiar note—‘Group discussions were felt to be particularly valu- 
able and future programmes will allot more time to them’. This was 
obviously a useful experiment in co-operation in which there is no copy- 
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REVIEWS 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH, by D. A. C. Read. (Teach Yourself Books, 
English University Press, 6s.) 


AQUINAS—An introduction to the ideas of the Radical Thinkers 
whose influence is greater today than it was in the Middle 
Ages, by F. C. Copleston. (Penguin Books Ltd., 3s. 6d.) 


HUMANISM IN PRACTICE—A blue-print for a better world, by R. 
Roshwald. (Watts & Co., 7s. 6d.) 


Adult education, apart from its ‘liberalising’ function, must be prepared 
to meet the demand for knowledge in many fields, including the field 
of religion. At present there is said to be an increasing demand for classes 
in religious subjects as such. Does this demand come from persons of 
settled belief who wish to know more of their own particular Faith (and 
presumably cannot get within their church the proficient tuition they 
require), or does it come from those who are of no settled persuasion 
and are feeling their way towards a body of religious ideas which they can 
accept? There is certainly still a deal of abysmal ignorance on religious 
subjects. In his new translation of The Acts, J. B. Phillips puts it fairly: 
‘Men and women who would be deeply ashamed of having their 
ignorance exposed in matters of poetry, music, ballet or painting, are not 
in the least perturbed to be found ignorant of the New Testament.’ 

The tools for the job of religious education are not wanting, and fresh 
ones continue to appear. The Christian Faith, by D. H. C. Read, is the 
latest. The writer is himself a churchman (Presbyterian) and it may be 
questioned whether his presentation is sufficiently dispassionate and 
analytic to appeal to those outside who seek something of the comparative 
point of view in religion. So far as it goes, however, it exactly states what 
Christians believe; and it is particular beliefs which constitute ‘being a 
Christian’. No questions are asked in this book; believers will be glad of it. 

For more advanced students of the Christian Religion, the new Pelican 
by Father F. C. Copleston on Aquinas provides stiff but rewarding 
reading. A sympathetic student of Aristotle in a religious world which was 
nervous of him, Aquinas found a place for naturalistic philosophy, and 
used it for making philosophy and theology sing in tune. The modern 
Thomists are carrying on this fine tradition. 

Religious studies must come to grips, if not to terms, with Humanism, 
which rejects supernaturalism in all forms. A staff lecturer at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, M. Roshwald, presents what he calls ‘a blue-print 
for a better world’ in his Humanism in Practice. It is a philosophy 
demanding the fullest possible development of every human being in 
order to secure a ‘maximal minimum of happiness for all and each’. The 
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writer makes clear that positive personal values are just as possible for 
a philosophy which ‘regards man as the focus and centre of man’s life’ 
as they are for religionists who look beyond. 

These are the subjects that matter, especially at a time when politicians 
of all colours seem to have nothing left to say. W.A.H. 


LIFE sCIENcE—A College Textbook of General Biology, by T. S. Hall 
and F. Moog. (John Wiley & Sons, Inc.; Chapman & Hall 
Ltd., 52s.) 

BRITISH WILD FLOWERS, by John Hutchinson. (Pelican Books. 2 vols., 
5s. each.) 

FIELD WORK IN ANIMAL BIOLOGY, by M. A. Besly and G. R. Meyer. 
(Methuen Co. Ltd., 4s. 6d.) 


Has Biology a legitimate place in Adult Education? A brief glance at 
WEA and Tutorial Class lists shows that at present it receives little 
attention, and yet the study of Biology has much to offer both in enjoy- 
ment and in the provision of a living background to a whole mass of 
problems interesting sociologists, historians, economists, politicians, etc. 
Substantial support for this view is provided in the last paragraph of the 
first book under review. As Professors Hall and Moog write, ‘A fair 
appraisal of the facts does not justify the conclusion either that world-wide 
hunger is inevitable or that it is out of the question. . . . How is Man to 
make his peace with nature so that the resources we now have may be 
saved and enhanced? . . . Should we call on our government to regulate 
the use of our soil and other resources? To provide the answers to questions 
like these is not within the province of this book. But to seek for the 
answers is within the province of every responsible citizen.’ 

Life Science is a well-produced American book with large line diagrams 
and interesting photographs. Not only are the various subjects—and this 
a really comprehensive text—simply presented, but the history of their 
development is briefly sketched, usually with a detailed description of 
one or more of the most important pieces of experimental work. The 
authors have at the outset dealt lucidly with some elementary Chemistry; 
they might well have touched on Osmosis, Diffusion and the colloidal 
state at the same time. The opening chapter on ‘The Cell’ is excellent, 
particularly the dynamic view of Protoplasm itself. In a later chapter 
on The Origin of Species the various theories are clearly expounded— 
the Piltdown man makes what is presumably one of his last ‘authentic 
fossil’ appearances. The ample bibliography, much of it available in this 
country, is divided into Technical, Less Technical and Valuable Books. 
Detailed guidance is given to the technical works. The index is large and 
though the first reference looked up, ‘adaptive radiation’, was found 
on p. 198 not 189 as listed no further errors came to light. As is to be 
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expected from two zoologists, animal biology predominates, but there 
is more about plants than is usual in this type of book—in particular 
a chapter on Plant Evolution. Like many similar American texts this one 
is most readable and could be most useful in adult work as well as in 
first year 'Jniversity courses and Sixth Forms. It would be nice to see 
it follow in the footsteps of Buchsbaum’s Animals Without Backbones 
and appear as a Pelican book ! 

John Hutchinson’s two volumes on British Wild Flowers supersede the 
three previous volumes in the Pelican series. They deal with some 800 
species—excluding ‘Grasses, Pelican A. 295’'—and this is therefore a 
selective Flora. A Chorley Wood class for example would look in vain in 
its pages for Dentaria bulbifera—however, since presumably one of the 
major Floras would be available that is not too serious a matter. The 
descriptions are clear and interesting details as to uses and behaviour of 
the plants add to the appeal of the volumes. They are brilliantly what 
they set out to be—a Little Flora of Britain—and a well-illustrated one 
at that. 

The third book hails from Australia and is no doubt an excellent field 
work guide for use in that country. Revised for use in this country, it 
would meet a real need for an elementary guide for Sixth forms and 
possibly for Adult work. As it stands it is in fact surprising that this 
little volume should be brought out here at all. G.L.W. 


THE GREAT EXPERIMENT, by Frank Thistlethwaite. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 25s.) 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, by Richard H. Pear. (Magibbon & Kee, 15s.) 


The importance of a growing mutual understanding between the 
people of Britain and the U.S.A. needs no underlining. Yet anyone who 
has had a hand in trying to engender it soon discovers how many and 
various are the attendant difficulties: so far as it can be attempted through 
adult classes, we have the more reason to be grateful to the authors of 
the two books listed above. Mr. Thistlethwaite’s detailed introduction to 
American history is itself a produce of the enriched academic contacts 
of recent times. Two years in America as a Commonwealth Fund Scholar 
were followed by work in the Information Service and on Anglo- 
American economic and supply problems during the war. He has since 
been in the States as university lecturer and for research, and was Secre- 
tary of the first Fulbright Conference on American Studies. At no previous 
time could a working university teacher have hoped for so full an oppor- 
tunity to penetrate into the life of another society. 

Another Society? Mr Thistlethwaite describes the underlying purpose 
of his book in just those terms ‘to show how as a result of the grand 
process of migration from Europe across the new continent a new variant 
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of western society has come into being’. This thesis is fully and attractively 
developed and justifies the author’s hope of contributing to the removal 
of some of those misconceptions which British students ‘most naturally 
harbour’—misconceptions arising particularly from the insistent projec- 
tion of British, or at best European, conceptions of constitutional theory, 
economic growth and historical reference onto the American scene. 

Mr Pear’s book can well stand on its own feet, but re-reading it after 
a first reading of Mr Thistlethwaite confirmed my impression that they 
would go together exceptionally well. Mr Pear is also anxious to remove 
misconceptions and in a sense he carries on where Mr Thistlethwaite 
ends. He is very clear that the contemporary American scene can only 
be understood in the light of history but with this as background he is 
concerned to present the actualities of present-day government for those 
who do not understand the American game of politics ‘by the very fact 
of their birth in America’. 

The real test of both their books would be the difference in reaction 
to the ordinary run of daily report and comment by press and radio, 
before and after reading them. Perhaps an enterprising tutor will try 
it and tell us the answer. E.D. 
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PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


With an ever-increasing number of items sent to us for inclusion in 
the Institute Library, choice of the small number we can mention each 
quarter becomes correspondingly more difficult. From a group of WEA 
District Reports for 1954/55 we take that of the Lonpon pistrict because 
it is encouraging, informative and soberly confident. Membership has 
risen steadily since 1951/52 to over 4,000; 40 per cent of students are in 
Sessional or Tutorial Classes; financially the District is in good shape. 
This is a well-earned outcome of careful direction and fruitful co-operation 
with the University and LEAs. 

Also encouraging is the Annual Report 1954/5 of the EDUCATIONAL 
CENTRES ASSOCIATION. Thanks to the energy and enthusiasm of its 
Honorary Officers, ECA has survived the withdrawal, five years ago, of 
its major financial support and continues to serve as a point of contact 
between centre wardens. The twenty-three affiliated centres enrolled 
17,000 students last year, of whom 14,000 were Centre members, and 
housed nearly goo classes of which 161 were University Tutorial or 
Sessional and 146 shorter courses promoted by Universities, the WEA 
or ECA itself. 380 classes were provided in conjunction with LEAs. The 
value of close association with a University Extra-Mural Department is 
apparent in the figures for the Folk House, Bristol; Vaughan College, 
Leicester; and Pilgrim College, Boston. 

The astonishing impact of Ruskin College on our national life emerges 
in the latest report. It records the appointment of Professor Mansfield- 
Cooper (Ruskin 1931-3) as Vice-Chancellor of Manchester University; 
eleven ex-Ruskin students were Parliamentary candidates at the general 
election, eight being successful. Recent students have found employment 
with Trade Unions, Nationalized Industries, the WEA and Colonial 
governments. Supplementing scholarships endowed by trade unions and 
educational trusts, the National Coal Board has now provided two 
Industrial Relations scholarships. 

Notable reports have been produced by Lord Beaverbrook’s pet 
dislikes, THE ARTs counciL and the sritisH counciL. Housing the Arts 
(2s. 6d.—4 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1) is a forthright examination 
of the difficulties at present encountered both in London and the pro- 
vinces in securing the right kind of ‘bricks and mortar’ for theatres, 
concert halls and galleries. The writer concludes that 2 continuous survey 
is required of cultural needs, designed in the first place to determine 
‘What buildings are required in London and outside London for the 
exemplary provision of the fine arts, and at what level of public expendi- 
ture could these focal centres be provided and maintained’. 

The British Council celebrates its twenty-first anniversary with a 
message from the Prime Minister and an article by Sir Harold Nicholson, 
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reviewing the work of the Council since its inception. Together with 
the Director-General’s current survey, all the answers are here to rebut 
the casually as well as the maliciously ignorant. Sir Philip Morris pays 
admirable tribute to Sir Ronald Adam for his achievements during nine 
years’ service as Director General. 

Films in Human Relations (2s. 6d.) records the proceedings of 2 
conference organized in 1955 by the INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
SCIENTIFIC FILM ASSOCIATION. The fuller title is ‘Films in the improvement 
of human relations in Industry’. The report includes useful and provoca- 
tive suggestions applicable in many aspects of adult education. aLEc 
HUGHES, recently Deputy Warden at Burton Manor and now Secretary 
of the SFA, will welcome enquiries at 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 

MR VAGN H. FENGER, recently representative in England of the Danish 
Society, became Principal of THE INTERNATIONAL PEOPLE’S COLLEGE, 
ELSINORE, in 1954. We have now received the College Annual for 1955, 
an admirable reflection of the energy and enthusiasm with which Mr 
Fenger and his wife are re-vitalizing the College. Anyone looking for a 
study-group outlet overseas, can confidently be advised to obtain the 
programme of short courses for the Summer of 1956. Mr and Mrs Fenger 
have undertaken a difficult job in which their many English friends can 
certainly help them by obtaining and publicising their reports and 
programmes. 

Educational Studies and Documents Nos. XIV and XV issued by 
UNESCO'S EDUCATION CLEARING HOUSE (2s. od. each) again show the steady 
improvement in Unesco publications which we have remarked earlier. 
Adult Education in Turkey and Fundamental Adult Literacy and Com- 
munity Education in the West Indies are both important and readable 
studies. 

Anyone concerned with their own or other people’s postings to work 
abroad in the ‘uncommitted world—free Asia, the near East, Tropical 
Africa, Latin America and the British Caribbean’ will find it useful to 
obtain the literature of ovERSEA SERVICE now offering some twenty courses 
a year, each of a week’s duration, at MOOR PARK, FARNHAM, SURREY. Dates 
and titles will be listed in the Institute’s Summer Calendar of Residential 
Short Courses, available March (printers permitting) 1s. 2d. post paid. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1955 


by Malcolm S. Knowles 
Administrative Co-ordinator, Adult Education Association of the USA 


It is with much humility and many reservations that a responsible 
person tries to identify the significant trends and highlights of as fluid 
a movement as adult education is in the United States. So much is happen- 
ing—so many events are occurring, so many publications are appearing, 
and so many trends are in the air—that it is practically impossible for 
one person to know about them all. On top of this limitation, one must 
rigorously select out from the thousands of happenings he could report 
the relatively few that can be described in 1,000 words which meet some 
criteria of significance. 

The criteria I have used for deciding which trends and highlights to 
report are: (1) Are they of general, rather than peripheral, significance; 
(2) Are they new developments, or if not, do they represent clear incre- 
ments to continuing developments; and (3) Is their significance recog- 
nised by leaders in the field. In applying this third criterion I polled 
some thirty recognised leaders for their judgments and have incorporated 
their responses in this report. It should be understood, however, that 
much of great significance in the way of on-going adult educational 
development is not included in this survey of 1955’s highlights. 


Major Trends 

1. General expansion continued to be perhaps the most noticeable 
characteristic of the field. Although statistics on enrolments are not 
available, informal reports from numerous sources indicate continued 
growth in participation. 

2. Marked progress was made in professionalisation of the field, as 
indicated by such evidence as the following: While general membership 
in the Adult Education Association grew to almost 13,000, professional 
membership grew to 2,000; professors of adult education from a dozen 
universities met together for the first time for a discussion of graduate 
curriculums; the Fund for Adult Education extended its Leadership 
Training Awards program; an inter-professional association conference 
was organised under the auspice of the Council of National Organisations 
of the Adult Education Association; the number of training opportunities, 
especially summer workshops, greatly increased. 
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3. The relationship between adult education and general community 
development was given special emphasis during the year: it was the theme 
of the AEA national conference and was treated in many other national 
conferences; the American Library Association inaugurated a nation-wide 
library-community project; and perhaps as many as a dozen new local 
or state adult education councils were established. 

4. Liberal adult education continued to be perhaps the most rapidly 
expanding subject area in the field: non-credit programs of liberal 
education were greatly increased in the evening colleges with stimulation 
from the Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults and in 
public schools under stimulation from the National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators; establishment of the “Test Center Program’ 
of discussion groups by the Fund for Adult Education; and initiation of 
liberal arts training as a part of the executive development programs 
of increasing numbers of industries. 

5- Substantial improvement in the financing of adult education: state 
support for public school programs was increased in several states; many 
of the agencies that have been supported primarily by the Fund for Adult 
Education moved nearer to becoming self-supporting; and the Fund itself 
was granted a five-year extension by the Ford Foundation. 

6. Although this is hard to document, many leaders feel that one of 
the most significant trends in 1955 was the great expansion in the number 
of people working in non-educational organisations who began to perceive 
themselves as performing adult educational roles, largely through the 
influence of the Council of National Organisations and Adult Leadership 
Magazine. 


Other Events 

Certain other events stand out in the panorama of 1955: educational 
television stations began operation in Boston, Chicago, and Detroit; state 
directors of adult education were established in the departments of educa- 
tion in Colorado and Minnesota; the AF of L and CIO merged, and with 
them, their educational departments; the White House Conference on 
Education achieved a greater public awareness of the total educational 
needs of our country; the first international conference on residential adult 
education was held in Philadelphia; the US Office of Education estab- 
lished an Adult Education Section; the ‘artmobile’, a museum on wheels, 
made its debut in New York State; and ground was broken for a new 
center for continuing education at the University of Georgia, under a 
grant from the Kellogg Foundation. 


Research and Publications 
A survey of research made by Adult Education in the winter and 
spring of 1955 reported a total of 103 studies in progress or completed 
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during the preceding year in the following categories: adult learning 
process; areas of adult study; audio-visual and printed materials; clientele 
of adult education; college and university adult education; history of adult 
education; community development; leadership and leadership training; 
determine policy and program; library and adult education; public school 
adult education; religious adult education; research methods; rural adult 
education; and voluntary associations. 

Major publications issued during the year, including those of the Adult 
Education Association itself, are dealt with in Dr. Verner’s review. 


U.S. RESEARCH REVIEW 
by Coolie Verner 
Associate Professor of Adult Education, Florida State University 

Research in adult education in the United States is expanding at an 
accelerating pace and is showing some concentration upon fundamental 
problems and issues. In the earlier days of organised adult education in 
this country, practising adult educators related their experiences, described 
programs, offered theories, or exhorted and inspired both the educators 
and those to be educated. There were few systematic efforts to explore the 
problems or rationale of the field. 

In recent years there has been an increase in the application of scientific 
methodology to the study of adults as students and to adult education as a 
distinctive subject. In addition, other disciplines have become involved in 
the quest for empirical data applicable to adult education. As a result of 
the expansion of research, it becomes increasingly more difficult to deter- 
mine the bounds of the field. This problem has harassed and, to some 
extent, hampered adult education for many years. The most recent con- 
sideration of the problem, ‘What Is Adult Education? A Symposium’ 
(‘Adult Education’, Vol. V, No. 3, Spring 1955, pp. 131-145), points out 
that adult educators ‘ . . . picture adult education differently and project 
different purposes’ and that ‘the human problems with which adult 
educators must cope are many and . . . we cannot all be coping with the 
same one or with all of them at once.’ 

A study of the ‘Research Review’ section of ‘Adult Education’ (Vol. V, 
No. 2, Winter 1955, pp. 114-127, and Vol. V, No. 4, Summer 1955, pp. 
240-246) shows the breadth of current research in the field, but material 
cited in these two editions will not be included in the present summary. 
Every discipline in the social sciences is making a contribution to the 
expanding horizons of knowledge about the education of adults. To some 
extent, this has been expedited by the growth of professional training in 
universities where emphasis is placed upon the application of scientific 
research methodology to problems in adult education. The number of 
doctoral dissertations alone is encouraging and is evidence of the growing 
recognition of adult education as an area for study. But almost wholly 
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lacking in the literature is the kind of analytical synthesis of research that 
leads to substantial theory building. 


General* 

Backed by The Fund for Adult Education, C. Hartley Grattan in In 
Quest of Knowledge (New York, Association Press, 1955. 337 pp-) presents 
an over-view of the history of adult education. He attempts to show that 
the need for learning is continuous in every culture and that adult educa- 
tion, therefore, is a persistent force in human society. He has painted with 
a broad brush that, at times, tends to obscure the finer and often more 
important nuances in human society which have formed adult education 
as we know it today. Malcolm S. Knowles in an article entitled ‘Adult 
Education in the United States’ (‘Adult Education,’ Vol. V, No. 2, Winter 
1955, Pp- 67-76) has done a miniature perspective of the same kind but 
limited to one country. Neither of these studies makes any pretence of 
being definitive or even adequate, yet they have set the stage for future 
research. 

The most easily measurable activities in adult education are found in 
public school programs. Edward B. Olds in Financing Adult Education 
in America’s Public Schools and Community Councils (Chicago, Adult 
Education Association (1955). 124 p.) reports that during the period 1952- 
53 some 79 million dollars was spent for public school activities from the 
following sources: Veterans Administration—28-4 per cent; local taxes— 
28-5 per cent; state aid—17-3 per cent; fees and tuition—8-2 per cent; state 
and federal aid to vocational education—15-5 per cent; and 2-1 per cent 
from other sources. The study shows that there is no universal pattern of 
financial support common to the states and localities. 

Robert Redfield gave the second in a series of lectures sponsored by 
The Fund for Adult Education (The Educational Experience. Pasadena, 
The Fund, 1955. 61 p.). He analysed the educational experience as it relates 
to adult education from an anthropological perspective. His essay is 
illuminating and further illustrates the increasing involvement of other 
disciplines in the education of adults. 


The Adult 

One primary concern of adult educators is that of determining adult 
needs so that appropriate educational activities can be designed to meet 
those needs. Gardner Murphy and Raymond Kuhlen in Psychological 
Needs of Adults (Chicago, Center for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, 1955. Notes and Essays, No. 12. 25 p.) have described the nature 
of these fundamental needs. Murphy ‘discusses the individual personality 
as expressed in his or her selective awareness and patterned perception 


* The divisions employed here are ones of convenience rather than an attempt at 
demarcation. 
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which largely govern what the individual will hear . . . accept . . . under- 
stand and use when presented with any kind of experience, especially an 
educational program.’ Kuhlen reports ‘on the expressed interests of adults 
at different age periods as further indications of what subject matter areas, 
what kinds of materials and what kinds of experiences may be desirable 
in adult educational programs.’ 

A differing approach to needs is through factors motivating adults to 
participate in organised educational activities. Two such studies are pre- 
sented by Hester Chadderdon and Mary S. Lyle in Reasons Given by 
Iowa Women for Attending Homemaking Classes for Adults (Ames, 
Agricultural Experiment Station—Iowa State College, 1955. Special 
Report No. 12. 26p.) and David H. Nicholson in Why Adults Attend 
School; an Analysis of Motivating Factors (Columbia, University of 
Missouri, College of Education, 1955. Bulletin 56, No. 30. 23 p.). Women 
under 26 and those over 55 were not served extensively by the formal 
program. Those who did participate had a ‘strong desire for new ideas in 
homemaking, for adding to their present knowledge and for continuing 
to learn throughout life.’ Motivation changes as age increases; younger 
women are primarily concerned with home and family and older women 
with learning to adapt to new responsibilities as the’: families grow up. 
The size of the community influenced individual motivation; women 
living in or near towns of less than 2,500 showed more concern for com- 
munity development. One significant finding was the ‘desire for new 
ideas’ in the participants and for ‘all the new and useful concepts and 
procedures they can find.’ 

In a study of six selected public school programs (‘Adult Students and 
Their Teachers.’ ‘Adult Education,’ Vol. V, No. 4, Summer 1955, pp. 
210-219), Edward B. Olds found that: the percentage of the total adult 
population enrolled in classes varied from 2-4 per cent to 20-5 per cent; 
adult classes were not successfully reaching people in lower status occupa- 
tions or in lower income groups; and students were ‘concentrated most 
heavily in the age groups 18 to 39’ with ‘only insignificant numbers of 
persons 60 and over’ enrolled. Adult teachers in the six cities were largely 
men between 30 and 4g years of age with more than half of them regular 
full-time employees of the school system. ‘Most typically the teachers 
taught from three to four hours of adult classes per week’ and the pay 
averaged $3.50 per hour. Less than half had any training in adult educa- 
tion but nearly three-fourths of them felt a need for training. The broader 
the teacher’s background of training and experience, the more need he 
felt for further training. 

Wilma Donahue has compiled and edited one of the most significant 
publications of the year, Education for Later Maturity (New York, White- 
side Inc., 1955. 338 p.). This study is the work of the AEA Committee on 
Education for the Aging and it includes chapters on the importance of 
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education for the aging and on the problems of an aging population. 
Educational programs for the aged are described by representatives of 
various educational institutions and agencies; and there are chapters 
dealing with teaching and administering educational programs and on 
training for work with the aged population. Without wishing to imply 
any qualitative comparison between chapters, the one by Lorge on 
‘Capacities of Older Adults’ is notable because it provides the only readily 
available summary of current psychological knowledge on the influence 
of age on adult learning. 


Institutional Developments 

There has been little research into institutionalised forms of adult educa- 
tion during the past year. Most of the studies report expe: imental pro- 
grams in which institutions of higher learning seek to broaden their 
services to adults. ™n an article entitled ‘An Institutional Approach to 
Aduit Education in the Community’ (‘Adult Education,’ Vol. VI, No. 1, 
Autumn i955, Pp. 25-32), Robert M. Smith and John McKinley examine 
the feld services of Indiana and Purdue universities. Their report con- 
centrates on the role of the university as an agency involved in the educa- 
tion of people in che local community either through existing institutions 
or special groups. This is, for the most part, informal education of other 
than university equivalency. 

Four studies* published by the Center for the Study of Liberal Educa- 
tion for Adults illustrate differing approaches to the educational problems 
of mature adults seeking university study. Kinnel describes the University 
of Chicago program which is ‘an intensive four-yeer program meeting six 
hours a week . . . no formal admission requiremeuts . . . no examinations 
. .. mo grades other than pass or fail . . . the student carns college credit, 
however, and upon graduation is awarded The Certificate in the Liberal 
Arts.’ Demarest explains the advantages of ‘a compiete full-time evening 
college faculty and staff concerned exclusively with the education of 
adults’ as operated at Rutgers University. Stern describes the Brooklyn 
College program where credit is given adults for previous vocational train- 
ing and experience. All of these reports emphasise the importance of 
having special requirements, schedules, curriculum, and content designed 
specifically for mature students. 

Jack Barbash in Universities and Unions in Workers’ Education (New 
York, Harper and Bros., 1955. 206 p.) has written a report and evaluation 


* New Directions for University Adult Education: Institution-centered. Faculty 
Organisation at Rutgers by G. Stuart Demarest (pp. 1-24). The Basic Program at 
ae. by Galway Kinnel (pp. 25-47). Chicago, The Center, 1955. Notes and Essays, 

II. 

Stern, Bernard H. Adults Grow in Brooklyn. Chicago, The Center, 1955. 51 p. 

Stern, Bernard H. How Much Does Adult Experience Count? Chicago, The Center, 


1955- 23 p. 
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of a 3-year program conducted by an Inter-University and Labor Educa- 
tion Commission. The project was concerned with workers’ education in 
the major areas of international affairs, economic understanding, and 
community participation. Universities are more and more participating 
in union and workers’ education. 

Training Needs of Librarians Doing Adult Education Work by Lester 
Asheim (Chicago, American Library Association, 1955. 44 p.) stems from 
a meeting of librarians and other adult educators and strongly urges 
library training schools to include professional training in adult education 
as an integral part of their curriculum. It urges the library profession to 
recognise the importance of adult education and to make every effort to 
increase opportunities for special training in adult education for active 
Ebrarians. 


Vic thods!ogy 
yetematic research into methods appropriate for the education ot 
avulis is a neglected area. Some studies have been made to investigate 
Ye «fie .veness of a particular method in a specific subject, but little has 
been dosc in terms of the total education of adults. Daniel A. Malamud in 
Teaching a Human Relations Workshop (Chicago, Center for the Study 
oi Liberal Education for Adults, 1955. Notes and Essays, No. 10, 35 p.) 
describes in some detail the operatior of such a workshop using ‘discus- 
sion methods which 2im at heiping classes to arrive at their own insights’ 
rather than employing the traditional lecture form. He developed his 
plan so that the ‘student acts as a pat iscipant-observer, and his classroom 
experiences an‘ reacrions become th. major subject-matter of the course.’ 
Louis Lowy in Adult Education ana Group Work (New York, White- 
side Inc.-Wi'liara Morvow, 1955. 224 p.) professes to show that adult 
education: is nothing more than social group work and the methodology 
developed in social group work is appropriate to adult education. Milton 
W. Horowitz 2nd Howard V. Perlmutter in “Che Discussion Group and 
Democratic Behaviour’ (‘Journal of Social Psychology,’ XLI, May 1955, 
Pp. 221-246) report on the discussion group in terms of the democratic 
and anti-democratic forces that exist in it. They find that it is possible to 
convert a perspective and behaviour from an anti-democratic into a 
democratic force. Leonard Schatzman and Anslem Strauss state in ‘Social 
Ciass and Modes of Communication’ (‘American Journal of Sociology,’ 
LX, January 1955, pp. 329-338) that differences in modes of communication 
among lower and middle-class people include more than differences in 
vocabulary, grammar, and intelligibility. They include differences in per- 
spective, ability to take the listener’s role, in generalisation, and in style. 
These differences between social classes are differences in thinking and 
perceiving that will influence the success or failure of an educational 
program so the educator must learn to accommodate them. 
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Meredith C. Wilson and Gladys Gallup (Extension Teaching Methods. 
Washington, Federal Extension Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
1955. Extension Service Circular No. 495. 80 p.) have made an extensive 
study of the influence of method on the adoption of agricultural and home 
economic practices (i.e., changes in behaviour). Measuring the adoption 
of new practices is an effective means of evaluating the educational method 
and the practices introduced in home and farm education are sufficiently 
specific to be measurable. The methods employed in extension education 
fall into three groups: individual contacts, group contacts, and mass 
media. The three elements that determine the choice of method are: the 
audience, the subject matter, and the inherent qualities of the method 
itself. Regardless of the method used, the age of the participant has little 
bearing on the adoption of new practices but previous education and 
socio-economic level are influential factors. 


The Social Setting 

The adult educator himself must study the comraunity as the primary 
social unit in which he operates. The Little Community by Robert 
Redfield (Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1955) indicates ways 
in which the social scientist may study a small community to gather the 
kinds of basic scientific data that are essential if he would understand 
the community. Such a study and understanding are necessary if we seek 
to plan activities that have greater validity and reliability in terms of the 
realities of the social setting. In this context, Solon T. Kimball and 
Marion Pearsall evaluate ‘Event Analysis as an Approach to Community 
Study’ (‘Social Forces,’ XXXIV, October 1955, pp. 58-63). They explore 
community structure by observing interactional patterns during the opera- 
tion of the community action process and find this a valid means of 
structural analysis. 

Roland L. Warren’s Studying Your Community (New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1955. 385 p.) is a revision and augmentation of Colcord’s 
famous book on community study. This is the best available guide to 
systematic community study on a level equally suited to professional or 
local leadership. 

Adult education is concerned with educational processes leading to 
social action and within the field this has been designated community 
development although there is little agreement and considerable con- 
fusion in meaning and methodology. ‘The Role of Adult Education in 
Community Development: a Symposium’ (‘Adult Education,’ Vol. VI, 
No. 1, Autumn 1955, pp. 3-25) does little to materially dissipate the con- 
fusion. Confusion notwithstanding, adult educators continue to seek 
ways of educating for action. 

Otto Hoiberg’s Exploring the Small Community (Lincoln, University 
of Nebraska Press, 1955. 199 p.) is a clear and concise rationale and pro- 
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cedural guide for adult educators employing community development 
techniques in small communities. Elmore McKee in The People Act (New 
York, Harper and Bros., 1955. 269 p.) shows the community development 
process at work in a series of case studies of communities which have 
achieved social change with or without the formal assistance of adult 
educators. 


CURRENT TRENDS IN CANADIAN ADULT EDUCATION 
by Elizabeth Loosley 


Editor, Food for Thought, the Journal of the Canadian Association jor 
Adult Education 


Adult education, as it is carried on in contemporary Canada, reflects 
certain social changes. Canada now boasts a steadily increasing 
urban population with a relatively high living standard. This trend 
towards urbanism is the result of industrialisation acce.crated by two 
world wars. Population growth, particularly an influx of immigrants 
after both wars, and growing international status, have also laid a strong 
emphasis on education for citizenship. In this context, tremendous 
demands are being made on both the formal and informal aspects of adult 
education. 

It is, perhaps, most easy to chart, in their urban setting, the new trends 
of informal adult education (which are much more marked than those 
of formal adult education).* In large cities, people live and work in big, 
impersonal groups. Social mobility is high and values center around 
material success. Constant personal adjustments to new jobs, to new 
neighbourhoods, to new ideas are required. Together with a high 
premium on technical skills, modern business, industry, and the pro- 
fessions now demand personal characteristics which will facilitate smooth 
functioning in these large work units. The current interest in ‘human 
relations’ and the ‘group process’ is a direct response to this urban 
situation. 

To a European observer, this activity may seem both amazing and 
alarming. Particularly foreign to him is the urban, middle-class pre- 
occupation with group discussion technique, which frequently merge 
into the popular, pseudo-psychiatric ‘personality improvement’, marked 
at present in child rearing as well as adult education theories. It would 
not occur to most European visitors to sit for numerous evenings con- 


* This is not intended to minimise the quantitative growth in formal education. 
More and more boards of education are offering night courses; and twenty-two 
Canadian universities now have extension departments. Many of their courses have 
developed in response to the requirements of business and industry. And in the 
Province of Quebec, there is a great increase in institutions which provide formal and 
informal adult education. 
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sidering their ‘roles’ in a group, or the reaction of that group towards 
its participants. And when they discover that many such groups have 
no common core of cultural knowledge around which to operate, they 
are indeed dumbfounded. What the ovtsider rarely understands is the 
deep need for human contact which is not met in many a new and 
prosperous suvurb, the residents of which are strangers to each other, 
living in isolated family units, often separated from kin by vast distances. 

In view of the deep faith in education which characterises North 
America, it is only logical that men and women now believe, in the 
absence of close kinship and frieudly ties, that the gap may be eliminated 
by consciously earning how to ‘get along’ with one another. And since 
one is dependent in one’s work and play on large, impersonal groupings, 
it is a matter of some impurtaace to function adequately in them, as the 
caiture defies such function ng. I: should be noted that group technixues 
emphasire democratic salues, but that the sanctions for their use have 
largely ceased to be ither ethaica! or religious. 

It is diGcult, among the many opportunities appearing everywhere 
for ‘leadership training’ and for studying ‘the group process’, to distin- 
guish clearly between these activities and the psychiatric group therapy 
of which they are derivatives. One of the major tasks confronting adult 
education is the clarification of its own function, which has traditionally 
been that of instruction, rather than social therapy. Contemporary 
religion, education, and psychiatry are all vitally concerned with people 
in groups; but all thee are far from ciear as to their individual spheres 
of activity. And until this clarification has been achievec, the group 
process, if over-emphasised could weaken, ratiier than strengthen, the 
cultural content which it is the function of adult education to interpret 
and transmit. Perhaps the most useful function which adult education 
could perform in regard to the group process is to teach its constituency 
the imitations of this particular technique when it is applied to education. 

At the opposite pole, informal adult education is increasingly concerned 
with the arts and, to a lesser degree, with the humanities. Here adult 
education is in a more comfortable position in relation to its traditional 
‘charter’, for the emphasis is unequivocably upon the individual and his 
own ianer development. In the innumerable art, handicraft, music, or 
drama groups which are springing up everywhere in Canada, each 
member is encouraged to create in Ais own way. Through concrete 
achievement, which belongs uniquely to him, the group member contri- 
butes to the common whole. Significantly in groups of this kind, there 
is little, if any conscious attention, at least on the part of the members, to 
the ‘group process’. 

Increased leisure and a high standard of living undergird this move- 
ment. Consumer education could be an important part of it. With money, 
an abundance of material goods, and leisure, the urban, middle-class 
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home-owner launches into ‘do-it-yourself’ activities of an artistic nature. 
The housewife who takes a course in ceramics to make beautifu! objects 
for her home and the business man who turns to wood work as a hobby 
ere also participating in a kind of liberal education. And having tried 
their hand themselves, they can select more intelligently from the vast 
amount of manufactured articles available to them. 

A number of co-ordinating agencies and teaching institutions have 
appeared at federal, provincial, and local levels in the wake of this interest 
in the arts; the Canada Foundation, the University of Alberta’s far-famed 
Banff School of Fine Arts, the Saskatchewan Arts Board, the Comraunity 
Arts School of Nova Scotia, the Vancouver Arts Council! (to mention 
only a iew examples). 

Where the humo xitics are concernec, there appears to be somewhat 
fess general «nthus:asm. An exception is the Province of Quebec, where 
education is carried on in the French language and in close collaboration 
with the Roman Catholic Church. Here there has always beer a strong 
humanistic tradition in education, which has its roots in Europe. Radio- 
Coilege, the French language program stressing literature, philosophy, 
science and the arts, and presented for the past fifteen years over the 
Freuch network of the CBC, is an excellent example of liberal adult 
education. 

The Great Books Program has been operating in Canada for six years, 
reporting forty-one groups in the spring of 1955. The CBC, particularly 
in its Wednesday Night program, presents much meaty material through 
radio and, increasingly, television. But Canadians, outside the more 
esoteric university circles, are not overly inclined toward either conversa- 
tion or contemplation based on the great humanistic thinking of the past 
and present. 

Closely linked to liberal adult education is a growing interest in 
educational travel, marked by the incorporation of “Tourinco’, a non-profit, 
educational travel association, in November, 1955. While the vast dis- 
tances of Canada impose financial restrictions on travel inside as well 
as outside the country, increasing per capita wealth is rapidly affecting 
travel habits, with more and more people going abroad, people who want 
an intelligent understanding of the countries they are to visit. And with 
the tourist industry important to federal and provincial governments, 
considerable encouragement is now being given to educational travel. 

Again the urban situation, with its huge industrial and business aggre- 
gations, makes increasing demands upon adult education. Business feels 
the need to educate both its own employees and the public as to **; 
procedures and products. Trade unionism, similarly, educates its memv rs 
for responsibility within the movement. Automation now fore-shadows 
more leisure and higher mechanisation, which throws weight on liberal 
education rather than the acquisition of new technical skills, many of 
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which will be rendered obsolete by the machine. On the other hand, the 


need for an executive élite of high caliber is causing business leaders 
to look at adult education, both formal and informal, with a new respect. 
‘Human relations in industry’ employ the group process techniques at 
every level, but a more serious concern is expressed for a humanistic and 
rounded education at the top. No training scheme to equal the Bell 
Telephone Training Project* in the United States has yet emerged, but 
it is definitely in the Canadian air. Business, in turning to the latter type 
of education is approaching a new evolutionary stage, presaging a radical 
change of thought within its own ranks which may correspondingly 
alter its relationship to the whole society. Within the trade unions, there 
is the same groping towards a more comprehensive and liberal education. 
As time passes, it seems imperative that a new form of adult education, 
embracing both business and labor, will be needed to reduce stereotyped 
thinking no longer applicable to new social conditions. Of this latter kind 
of adult education there is little concrete evidence, at present, in Canada. 

Citizenship education, given its initial impetus through immigration, 
has also been accelerated by Canada’s national growth. Its importance 
was recognised when the Citizenship Branch, established during World 
War II, was transferred to the Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion in January, 1950. At the level of educating new-comers to Canada, 
the program, while difficult to execute, was relatively clear-cut. First give 
instruction in English, mobilise training schemes and employment 
agencies to fit the newcomer for work in Canadian industry; and 
secondly prepare native Canadians to accept the immigrants. In practice, 
intensive work was needed on an individual basis, particularly with those 
new-comers whose professional training could not readily be utilised in 
Canada. Wisely the government worked in close co-operation with 
voluntary organisationst and government employment services, which 
are in direct contact with the new-comers, a policy which remains in 
force at the present time. The presence of New Canadians in great 
numbers has also caused a surge of interest in the ‘Old Canadians’, 
Eskimo and Indian. The concern for the Indians, expressed both on the 
part of government and voluntary associations, is particularly marked, 
as Indians are now leaving the Reserves to enter the more complex urban 
world. They, as well as the European immigrants, need help in their 
adjustment to an unfamiliar environment. 

Where native Canadian citizens are concerned, the program is by 
no means as simple or as clearly defined. Nor is this surprising, when 


* Bell Telephone’s Experiment in Education. E. Digby Baltzell. Harper’s Maga- 
zine, March, 1955. 


+ The Citizenship Council, Ottawa, has made an outstanding contribution, par- 
ticularly in language teaching. 
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one considers that a Canadian must know how to function effectively at 
the local, provincial, federal, and international levels. Here the voluntary 
organisations, in collaboration with the universities and the Citizenship 
Branch, are playing a major role. The United Nations Association, the 
Canadian Institute of Public Affairs, the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, Citizens’ Forum (a radio discussion program ad- 
ministered jointly by the CBC and the CAAE) are all sponsoring pro- 
grams to interest Canadians in the affairs of their own country and in 
those of the world. Canada is not a highly conscious nation, politically 
speaking, especially in periods of prosperity. And the undisturbed reign 
of the Liberal Party has not contributed to a lively interest in political 
theory. 

Within the political parties themselves, education has been sporadic 
and not too well financed or directed. After a lively start in the thirties, 
even the CCF has languished somewhat in its educational program. 
A revival of interest within the parties themselves might have a whole- 
some effect upon the general citizenship education sponsored by govern- 
ment and by voluntary organisations. 

At the federal level, Canada has recent and important assignments 
abroad. Both civil servants and technical experts outside the government 
are required in ever-increasing numbers for work in under-developed 
areas. There is little coherent sustained education for such persons, who 
are drawn largely from the civil service, the universities, and the voluntary 
associations. In the absence of a Canadian National Commission for 
UNESCO, the training will remain as it is at present, a hit and miss 
affair. 

The social changes which have affected adult education in urban areas 
are also evident in the rural setting. As the urban population rises, the 
farm population is diminishing. As in business and industry, larger farm 
units are gradually appearing, although the one-family farm. still 
dominates. However, the capital required to set up a farm is restricting 
drastica!ly the number of young men who enter farming. With a more 
scattered population and less material wealth, most rural programs 
in adult education do not offer the same wide range of activities, although 
they are adopting many principles of the group process, with a growing 
interest in folk and rural night schools. 

Possibly the most interesting recent experiment in rural adult education 
(excepting, of course, Farm Radio Forum, which has been in existence 
for almost sixteen years and which has been described in detail else- 
where)* involves the Saskatchewan Royal Commission on Agriculture 
and Rural Life. Adult education was employed, both as a social science 


® Canada’s Farm Radio Forum. John Nicol, Albert A. Shea, and G. J. P. Simmins: 
R. Alex Sim, Editor. Paris: UNESCO, 1954. pp. 235. 
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research technique and as a means for implementing the Commission’s 
recommendations—‘information gathering and public participation which 
were linked together by communication’. Appendix III* of the first 
Volume of the Report gives the ‘Procedures for Conducting Community 
Forums’, ninety-five of which were held throughout the province during 
the commission’s life. 

The Saskatchewan Royal Commission heralds a new concept in 
Canadian adult education, that of ‘community development’, which 
applies the methods of fundamental education to problems of our own 
contemporary culture. Throughout adult education circles, the topic is 
now under serious discussion. Of the few actual projects in community 
development, those in rural settings seem to have produced the most 
effective results, witness the educational work of the Commission. 

The Canadian adult education movement is celebrating its twenty-first 
anniversary in 1956. It is a time both for looking to the past and to the 
future. Evaluation of work already accomplished is being undertaken 
by the Canadian Association for Adult Education and St. Francis Xavier 
University in the Maritimes.t As for the future, the CAAE has the 
difficult task of co-ordinating changing patterns of adult education 
throughout Canada. It is significant that the anniversary theme, ‘Each 
man’s mind is his very self’, reiterates the fundamental concept of adult 
education as individual development which liberates the human spirit. 
From this base, adult education in Canada faces the future and the 
changes which it will inevitably bring. 
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TRAVEL IS EDUCATION 
Especially with the EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, a 
voluntary organization, offering holidays with a cultural outlook, 
amid beautiful and restful surroundings. Comfortable, high class 
hotels, excellent food and a friendly 


SPECIMEN TOURS AND CENTRE HOLIDAYS 


welcome. 


Florence, Ravenna, Venice April 2 to 16 £40 Os. 

Aug. 19 to Sept. 2 £41 10s. 
Rome and Naples (part by air) Mar. 28 to April II £47 Os 
Jugoslavia 15 days from £35 Os. 
Norway: Fjords and Oslo Aug. 18 to 31 £47 5s. 
Bulbfields of Holland May 19 to 26 £19 10s. 
Neckar Valley (Heidelberg) [5 days £24 5s 
Athens (for student parties) 17 days £43 Os. 


and scores of other delightful holidays from £26 for |5 days 
Tickets and all travel arrangements to any destination. 


More than 25 years’ experience at your service 
Individual or group travel 


Broom’ ETA Tours, 357 Strand, LONDON, W.C.2 


TRADE INSTRUCTRESS for Business Training required by the 
Government of the WESTERN REGION, NIGERIA for the new 
women’s Occupational Training Centre, Abeokuta. Initial 
engagement for two tours of 18/24 months or three tours of 
10/12 months with prospect of pensionable employment. 
Salary (including inducement addition) in scale £750 rising 
to £1,284. Commencing salary according to age, qualifica- 
tions and previous experience. Outfit allowance up to £60. 
Free passages. Liberal leave on full salary. Candidates must 
possess R.S.A. Teaching Certificates in Shorthand and 
Typewriting and have had good secretarial experience and 
general office experience in a supervisory post. Teaching 
experience an advantage. Write to the Crown Agents, 
4 Millbank, Lonpon, S.W.1. State age, name in block letters, 


full qualificationsand experience and quote M1B/42856/ AU. 
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